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THE TIMES; OR, MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


A NOVEL. 
By tHE EprTor. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘6 COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE,” 


Atrnouea the meeting of Lord Morden, Lord John 
Busvell, the Bishop of Lambeth, and Lord Wiltram, had 
not been preconcerted, it partook to a certain extent of pre- 
meditation, as peculiar circumstances then agitating the political 
world had drawn together, although imperceptibly, the heads 
of some of the leading parties in the state; the distinguished 
individuals were, therefore, convened by a certain combination 
of events, rather than by the usual mode of official communi- 
¢ation. 

The individuals “composing the assemblage, were somewhat 
at issue ; Lord Wiltram, who, although not adissenter, ad- 
vocated the political claims of this denomination of Christians, 
felt somewhat indignant at the way in which his friends had 
been treated of late; but his indignation being political, was 
of such a nature as to permit of being raised, or lowered, at 
pleasure, or as might suit the whim, caprice, or the interests 
of the indignant party. 

The Bishop of Lambeth, who as already stated, had suc- 
ceeded in creating a new religious party in the state, and in 
withdrawing himself and them from the dissenters, and with 
them the emoluments of the Established Church, was desirous 
of carrying his plans still further, and of establishing an 
authority in the country, independent of, if not opposed to 
the secular power. 

The success which he had met with amongst the lower and 
middle classes, that is, the facilities which were afforded to 
him, and smoothed his way, in realising his principles in the 
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immediately above the labouring classes, had rendered him bold, 
and he was now about to compete with authority itself, and 
endeavour to place one of his creatures, in a hostile position 
to those of a more elevated position in society. 

He knew that the ground which he had taken was dangerous, 
and that the principles which he now endeavoured to establish 
in the high places in the land would be but ill-received by 
those assailed ;—he knew that the evil which drives the poor 
man from his home, which enters the habitation, and desolates 
the hearth of the industrious, awakens but little attention ;— 
he knew that it might revel among the thousands, and mil- 
lions, unchecked and unpunished, whilst, if it approached the 
favoured few, it would swell into mighty consequence, and be 
deemed of national importance; he knew all this, yet he 
knew besides, that the attempt must be made :—if not, his 
success was incomplete,—the grand object of his desire was 
unattained, and he was still subject to an authority which he 
ardently desired to cast off: he might fail, it is true, but 
failure itself would not place him in a worse position ; the 
attempt might excite the fears, and awaken the opposition of 
those who could alone contend with him; but these, on the 
other hand, might be allayed, or appeased, and the position 
which he sought, attained, by some fortuitous and fortunate 
circumstance or another. Under these circumstances, trusting 
the issue to his own efforts and those of his supporters, he 
resolved on making the attempt. 

At this period, a vacancy of considerable value and import- 
ance had occurred in the Cnurch ; it had not been filled up, 
but the parties interested were, and had been for some time 
on the alert, and were collecting their strength for the approach- 
ing effort. 

One of the candidates, in the field, was a man of consider- 
able learning, and unimpeachable character; but he did not 
belong to the party at the head of which was the Bishop of 
Lambeth ; it was announced too, that he had been promised 
the support of Lord John Busvell, and the Whigs. These 
circumstances rendered it necessary that the Bishop should 
use every exertion to prevent the election of such a man. 

Hitherto, the Bishop of Lambeth and Lord John Busvell 
had not been opposed,—nay, rather, they had supported each 
other. The offorts so successfully made by the Bishop to 
detach the Established Church (revenues included) from the 
dissenters, had met with Lord John’s approval; they had 
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tended to draw closer the bonds between Church and State, and 
to allocate to the aristocracy those posts of emolument, 
station, and influence, which were connected with the Church, 
and were therefore supported by one who expected to derive 
no inconsiderable advantage for his friends and relations, and 
much political influence, by such happy results. 

These moveinents were generally supposed to be sanctioned 
also by those of higher station than either the noble Lord, or 
the Right Reverend Bishop, and many pointed to more than 
one of the crowned heads of Europe, who were joined in the 
plot, and were co-operating with the Bishop and his friends, 
in the establishment of his sacerdotal despotism. 

It is unnecessary to consider the particular reasons which 
induced this coalition, but that the object was a concentration 
of power and authority, which might be exercised according 
to the will of a few individuals in the state cannot be doubted. 
To include the dissenters, would thwart this object, as their 
numbers, together with those of the Established Church, 
would tend to the too great diffusion of the temporal benefits 
at the disposal of those in high places, and thus interest, and 
consequently influence would be dispersed amongst so many, 
as to lessen their importance, and destroy the advantages 
expected to be derived from them 

A heavy blow and a great discouragement have been recently 
given to one of the parties to the compact, but he lives in 
hope, and still trusts to artifice and the chapter of accidents. 

Lord John Busvell had observed with satisfaction the 
progress made by the Bishop of Lambeth, towards the con- 
summation of events, so much to be desired; and had given 
to them every support he could, without compromising his 
political character. The support was of a silent and substan- 
tial nature ; it was given through friends, and supporters, and 
by means of conversations, hints, whispers, letters, didlets 
doux, &c. &e., which are well understood by eminent politicians 
‘of. both sexes to be more effectual in forwarding a cause, 
supporting a friend, or destroying an enemy, than more 
public measures. Many a man has been ruined by a whisper, 
—some few by a hint, and some also have suffered most 
heavily by a shrug of the shoulder: these are signs not to be 
misunderstood by the initiated, and resemble the signs of 
freemasonry, so celebrated in all quarters of the globe. In 
like manner a significant nod of the head, or contortion of the 
features, or gentle hint, has made the fortune of more than 
I12 
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one celebrated character. These signs, and hints, declare 

whether the individual under discussion is one of ‘a party,” 

or not, and are therefore used to designate whether (as the cant 
hrase is) ‘he is one of us.” 

When shall there be no party amongst men? Are not all 
men brothers? Shall we ever learn to rise above the prejudices 
of education, and the evil disposition of our breasts, and, 
repelling the base desire of raising our own fortunes, by de- 
pressing those of others, join heart and hand with each other 
in the diffusion of peace, in the promotion of prosperity, and 
the establishment.of one brotherhood ! 

But Lord John Busvell was raising a power, which would, 
one day confront his own, and shake his authority to the 
centre; a power before which ministers have fallen, kings 
have yielded, and nations have succumbed,—the Power or a 
PuiresTHoop. 

How comes it that the clergy, the ministry, the priesthood 
of all denominations are the most despotic of all men?  Prot- 
estant or Catholic, Presbyterian or Methodist, Mohammedan 
or Brahmin, all seem to acquire a thirst for authority, and a 
disposition to abuse it, as if from their sacred office. And yet, 
Christianity teaches otherwise, and enjoins its priesthood, 
that the true Church is not of this world. 

It is probable, that from teaching others, they become 
dogmatic themselves, and from this to despotism tke tran- 
sition is easy. Satisfied perhaps of the correctness of their 
own opinions, they forget to respect the opinions of others, 
and would induce, or even coerce all men to think as they do. 
But for the greater moderation of the laity, the so called 
religious excesses of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
might be repeated in the nineteenth. 

It would be difficult perhaps to excite a Bartholomew mass- 
acre, or light a Smithfield fire; but religious intolerance is 
not extinguished,—it enters our homes, and assails our rights 
and our liabilities. He who believes the belief of a party. is 
their favoured child; he who believes otherwise, is to be 
excluded from his rights and privileges, and his children 
debarred from the very advantages which their forefathers had 
bequeathed to them. 

he Bishop of Lambeth might prove a Wolsey or a Rich- 
lieu, but for two circumstances, the first being, that he 
possessed not the abilities ; and the second, thatthe Age was 
against the re-establishment of such authorities. Men and 
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ministers too of modern times, care but little for the fetters 
that would enslave others, but feel when the chain approaches 
their own persons, and resist the enslaveinent. History and 
experience have taught them a lesson, which is profitable to 
themselves, if not to others. 

It may be well imagined, then, that the position of affairs, 
at the period of the meeting discribed, was by no means the 
most agreeable to the par ties concerned ; still apparent friends, 
each suspected the other, and waited only for that advance in 
matters which Time would soon effect, to stand forward more 
prominently in support of his own peculiar views, and those of 
the circle with vhom he revolved, That such was the case, 
had appeared in a few instances of late, when, as at present, 
the noble Lord and the Right Reverend Bishop happened to 
meet. 

* You will always have distress,” replied Lord Wiltram, 
addressing his observation more directly to Lord Morden, “in 
every society, whatever efforts you nay make to prevent it; 
some will be less able, less provident, than others, and will, 
at some time or other, fall into distress, and become a burden 
to others.” 

‘¢ Such will be the case, I know,” observed Lord Morden, 
“as the infirmities to which human nature is subject, whether 
of a moral or physical character, will leave a certain portion of 
the community dependent on the rest, but that this number is 
great, or need be anything equal to its present amount, I do 
not believe. Have we guarded sufficiently against those phy- 
sical infirmities, which throw so many on the public purse ? 
have we provided for the people wholesome dwellings, or nutri- 
tious food, or proper ciothing, or have we prevented those moral 
deformities which are still more productive of losses to the 
community? Have we educated the people—have we instructed 
them sufficiently—have we taught them their duties as men 
and as Christians?” 

** These things have - too much neglected,” observed the 
Bishop of Lambeth. 

** Let those who condemn the improvidence of the people,” 
continued Lord Morden, “declare what they have done to 
induce them to become provident, or in what manner ‘they have 
encouraged them to lay aside a portion of their earnings, as an 
investment for their old age: that they are so disposed, is 
evident from the large number of clubs amongst them, and the 
desire which they evince to invest those small sums which they 
can spare, to advantage.” 
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‘You forget the savings banks,” interrupted Lord John 
Busvell. 

‘*Pardon me, I do not forget them; the savings banks 
afford too strong evidence of the desire of the people to provide 
for themselves, to permit of my forgetting them: what might 
not be expected, if greater inducements were held out to the 
people to save from their earnings, and invest their money ?” 

** What do you allude to ?” enquired the Bishop of Lambeth. 

‘*T allude to a plan which has long occupied my attention ;” 
replied Lord Morden, ‘ it is that of making the people propri- 
etors of the soil, by means of their own exertions.” 

*¢ How is that to be accomplished ?” enquired Lord Wiltram. 

‘* By offering to the people, both of this country, and of 
Ireland, the opportunity of becoming proprietors of the waste 
lands now uncultivated, as soon as they can show that they 
are possessed of a sufficient sum tocultivatethem. There are 
large tracts of land in both countries, which are most easy of 
cultivation, and require only a little manual labour to bring 
them to perfection; these are, at present, unprofitable both to 
their owners and the country ; the former are either unwilling, 
or unable to cultivate them. In either case, the state should 
interfere, and render them productive and profitable.” 

‘** Would you propose to interfere with private property!” 
enquired Lord Wiltram. 

** Property has its duties, as well as its rights,” replied;Lord 
Morden, * and if the State protects the one, it is bound to see 
that the others are performed, and if not, to interfere when 
the wants of the nation require it. No injustice need, or 
should be done, in accomplishing this; the State might be- 
come the proprietor of such lands at their present value, and 
debtors to their proprietors to the amount thereof ; by dispos- 
ing of them to the people, either at a moderate rent, or for a 
reasonabie sum, they would balance their liabilities ; the people 
would gladly cultivate the soil, and in course of time would 
become interested proprietors of landed property ; they would 
thus provide for themselves, would supply the wants of tho 
country, andso prevent that large importation from abroad, 
which is at present draining the resources of the country ; we see 
this principle carried out in America and Canada, and other 
distant countries, why not also at home ?” 

** But you forget our manufactures, and our commerce,” 
interposed Lord Wiltram. 

“Our manufactures would not suffer, as our people would 
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consume at home, that which they require and now feel the 
want of, and would thus employ our manufacturers : the same 
people would, in England, call for our manufactures, who now 
consume them in the wilds of Canada, the wastes of America, 
or the dreary sclitudes of Australia. Our commerce would be 
equally benefitted by that increased demand for foreign articles, 
which a prosperous state of the community would sure to 
create. 

* You have not provided for the moral instruction of the 
people,” observed the Bishop of Lambeth. 

‘That I would require the clergy of the established Church 
to attend to.” 

‘‘ They are willing to attend to that duty, but how are the 
expenses attendant on such to be provided for?” enquired the 
Bishop. 

‘*¢ The resources of the Church are sufficient to provide for 
that,” replied Lord Morden. 

‘** But on these you have no claim; the resources of the 
Church belong to the ministry, and are not to be directed to 
other channels.” 

‘The Church property belongs to the State, interrupted 
Lord John Busvell, ‘and may be disposed of by the State.” 

** Only to Church purposes, amongst which the education of 
the people cannot be included.” 

“Tt was originally intended for such purposes, as also for 
the maintenance of the poor.” 

- | am aware of that, my lord; but the progress of events, 
the increase of intelligence, and the decrees of the State have 
decided that it should not be applied to the idolatrous and ab- 
surd purposes for which it was originally intended, but for the 
better diffusion of true Christian knowledge.” 

‘** But if the State has interfered once, it may again,” res- 
ponded Lord John Busvell. 

** You advocate dangerous doctrines, my lord,” remarked 
the Bishop, ‘ which may be extended to other properties than 
those now in the possession of the Chureh—I would not advise 
your lordship to base any of your arguments on the purposes 
for which Church property was originally bestowed.” 

“JT thank your lordship for the allusion,” replied Lord John 
Busvell, ‘but my family hold their estates as a gift of the 
Crown, in return for valuable services rendered in times of 
danger and difficulty : services which have since been extended 
through many generations of men, distinguished by their 
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attachment to their sovereign, their love of their country, and 
their patriotic defence of its religion, its rights and liberties, 
in defence of what they have expended, and in some instances, 
laid down their lives.” 

“That they have defended the religion, and rights and 
liberties of the country, I do not deny,” replied the Bishop, 
‘but their patriotism in doing so, may be well questioned, 
as their self-interests prompted them to the sacrifices which 
they made ;—we could find many patriots on such terms.” 

‘I beg to interrupt the conversation,” interposed Lord 
Morden, ‘‘ these are questions which should not be discussed 
here, and need not be considered at present; another time, 
and in another place, they may be resumed.” 

‘*The time is coming,” said Lord John Busvell, ‘“ when 
their discussion shall be forced upon us, if not by the nation, 
by the encroachments of the clergy.” 

‘‘When the discussion arises, it will be a more extensive 
one than may be desired,” responded the Bishop. ‘ The 
Catholic body are increasing in numbers, and strength, and 
wealth, and hereafter may assume an attitude as dangerous to 
the property of many others, as to that of the Church.” 

*‘ There is nothing to be apprehended from them,” retorted 
Lord Jolin Busvell ; ‘‘ more than three centuries have sealed 
the rights of the present possessors to their properties ; the 
services which they have rendered their sovereign, and 
country, have more than equalled the value of that which 
they hold, independently of their original purchase, 
and the tendency of the Catholics in all countries is to 
restrain, not to add to the wealth and authority of the 
Church. The insane attempt you allude to, could not be 
made with any prospect of success for some centuries, to 
come; and even then, I feel persuaded, would be resisted by 
all who prefer the peace and prosperity of the country to 
interval dissension produced by a vain effort to settle claims 
that must be enveioped in obscurity, and which, in many 
instances rest rather on the faithful services of devoted follow- 
ers, than on any other pecuniary transfer. It may answer 
your purpose, my Lord Bishop, to endeavour to excite our 
alarms, but your efforts will be vain, aud will not prevent the 
state from interfering, wherever, or whenever we may deem it 
necessary.” 

The discussion had become warmer than either had antici- 
pated, and had evoked sentiments, which, however generally 
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entertained, are seldom alluded to, except in private circles. 
It was evident to all present, that something lay deep in the 
breasts of the disputants, which neither felt desirous of enter- 
ing upon at the present moment, but which was already 
sufficiently prominent to influence the minds and tinge the 
conversation of those immediately concerned. Time is fast 
evolving this something from out of the deep abyss of eternity, 
and it requires only a few revolutions of the mighty orb of day 
to bring it to light. 

And this something, what was it? 

Something that lay at the disposal of one or both of the 
individuals engaged in the discussion ; something that should 
raise dissension where there shou'd be concord, and diffuse en- 
mity where there should be nought but friendship. 

Alas ! that men will be led, and not consult their own heads 
and their own hearts, instead of blindly following the dictates 
of others. The indifference of some, the ignorance of others, 
and the self-interest of not a few, have led many to the adop- 
tion of measures, which Christianity condemns, and from 
which humanity recoils. The Demon of the Age is Self- 
Interest. 

By the interposition of Lord Morden the discussion was 
discontinued, and the conversation diverted to the approaching 


Derby races. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A CANDID STATEMENT. 


*“ Wet, my dear,” said Mrs. Spencer, ‘I am surprised 
that you allow such trifles to annoy you; I am sure that we 
should both be contented; for my part, I have no desire to be 

resent at Almack’s; what is it, but a few dancing rooms 
izhted up, where the gentry assemble to dance, and eat and 
drink, and talk scandal, and make matches.” 

‘*¢] shall never forgive her,” replied George Spencer; ‘‘ she 
cleared five-thousand pounds a few weeks since, by my advice, 
and now she refuses to interest herself about procuring me and 
you admission to Almack’s.” 

“Whom do you allude to my dear?” 

** To the Countess Millars of course, I have not applied to 
any other, and should not to her, but that she was under an 
obligation to me and all but promised me a ticket through her 
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on Doctor Squill, in return for the shares I procured 
er.” 

‘Tt may be, that Doctor Squill has deceived you, and that 
he had not the authority of Countess Millars, to promise you 
a ticket ; besides my dear, you recollect she is not a Lady 
Patroness, and may not have a ticket at her disposal.” 

‘‘] beg your pardon Mrs. Spencer, she is; having been 
elected in the place of Lndy Pompous, who died a few weeks 
since.” 

‘‘But, my dear, what need you care for Almack’s; you 
do not dance the Polka, or any of the fashionable dances, 
and besides you were never fond of dancing.—I recollect at 
the county balls, which were given every season at Rockfield, 
you never joined in any of the amusements.” 

‘‘ Dancing is not my object in seeking to go to Almack’s, 
Mrs. Spencer, I have something else in view.” 

‘* What is that, my dear?” 

“Something my dear, that will please you. I desire to 
make acquaintances with the nobility and gentry, and cultivate 
their friendship, as Sir Robert has all but promised me a 
baronetcy, if we can only get these rascally Whigs out, and 
I have no doubt I shall be yet raised to the peerage.” 

‘‘ For my part, my dear George, I have no desire to be 
Lady Spencer, or to possess any title, beyond that of Mrs. 
Spencer; will the being a Baronet, or a Lord add to your 
happiness, or my sharing in such honour increase mine? lam 
gure we were just as happy in our humble dwelling in Rockfield, 
as we have ever been since.” 

‘‘T dare say it is quite possible to beas happy in a cottage, 
as ina palace, but such is the exception, rather than the rule, 
—you look upon these things with a woman’s eye, and not as 
we men do.” 

‘“‘ How is that my dear.” 

‘These are not empty titles, but confer rank and station 
on their possessors, which lead to wealth and influence. The 
laws of the country tend to give these, and the sycophantic 
spirit of the age which leads men to bow down to those nomi- 
nally above them, that they may, by such conduct, obtain 
place, and influence, rather than by their own legitimate 
exertions, increases and extends them. I want all the influence 
T can command, at present.” 

‘“‘ Have you a new line marked out?” 

‘No, not exactly; but our wise legislators are about re- 
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stricting us in the free controul of those lines which we have 
established, not being contented with our mode of management. 
We have made their first-class carriages, as comfortable 
as possible, and as luxurious as their own arm-chairs, yet 
they upbraid us with the many accidents which have occurred, 
and the numerous lives lost on our lines, and talk of introdu- 
ing a bill into the House for the better security of the lives of 
Her Majesty's subjects. We may however thank the press for 
their interference, as by its means every trifling accident has 
been made public, and commented upon. We are accused of 
treating our second and third-class passengers with cruelty and 
neglect, and will be required to provide them with better pro- 
tection from the weather, and better accommodation, and at 
the same time reduce our fares. My only means of defeating 
such plans, are, to rally as many of my friends as possible 
around me in the House, and cultivate the acquaintance and 
friendship of the nobility and gentry ; who, I trust, will 
exert their influence in our favour. Having succeeded in 
obtaining the return to the House of some of our railway 
engineers, contractors, and other immediate supporters, I 
hope to be able to establish soon, a strong Railway Interest 
in the House, which will resist such encroachments on our 
rights. As many members are already deeply interested in 
railways, our interest will be, I hope, sufficiently strong to 
prevent such unwarrantable interference with private enter- 
prise.—If we do not, we shall be certainly swamped by the 
** philanthrophic characters” in the House, as they are termed, 
and by the manufacturing and commercial interests, which 
desire to see the fares reduced, or the railways taken out of 
our hands altogether.” 

“It is unfortunate that the Whigs are at present in power, 
your interest would be much stronger if a Conservative ministry 
were in office.” 

‘“Why yes, we can make something of the Tories, but 
nothing is to be had from the-Whigs. The Tories make no 
secret of their principle, which is to provide for themselves 
and friends, a kind office which they style protection; they 
are not therefore so careful of their characters as economists, 
and possess some generosity ; but the Whigs act as the Tories, 
and yet are obliged to keep up an appearance of economy, and 
liberality to others; this they do at our expense, and at the 
expense of every person they can take advantage of; their 

conduct is universally ‘shabby,’ and never commands respect ; 
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if they succeed in doing anything respectable, it is more by 
chance, than merit, and they are sure, before long, to destroy 
any little reputation they may have made by such good fortune, 
by some disreputable proceeding.” 

‘“¢] cannot understand that a ‘party’ should be so necessary 
in the Huuse, to support the railway interest ; surely a House 
of Commons appointed by the nation, should be influenced by 
national views, and not guided by the interests of any one 
sect or party.” 

‘“‘We must take things as we find them, my dear; in the 
House of Commons, at present, each party has its own par- 
ticular interest to attend to, and each interest has its own 
ow to protect it. The only unprotected body in the assem- 

lage of the representatives of the people, are they who most 
require protection, namely, the people themselves; the 
Church is protected by its adherents, in both Houses; the 
Land is supported by its friends; the Manufacturers have 
their supporters there; so also have Commerce, Money, and 
all the great special interests of the nation; but the nation, 
as such, is unrepresented, and the national interests are 
therefore neglected.” 

‘“‘T regret then on your account,” replied Mrs. Spencer, 
“that you have not procured admission at Almack’s for al- 
though you do not prize the amusements there, still I see it is 
necessary to the objects you have in view; one must 
join in such idle frivolities, and pay court to the nobility and 
— by countenancing their idleamusements. The Countess 

illars may regret her neglect and inattention.” 

‘It is more than probable she will ; her intended son-in-law, 
Lord Wiltram, has become one of the directors of the West- 
end Junction and Scarborough Railway, and I am very much 
mistaken if he do not regret his having connected himself with 
such an affair.” 

Such was the conversation which ensued between George 
Spencer, the fortunate railway speculator, and his wife. The 
success which attended his speculations, had enabled him to 
establish himself at the west-end ii one of its best situations, 
where he kept an establishment equal to that of the first com- 
moners in the land. 

His house was situated in the neighbourhood of Hyde-Park, 
and was one of the most remarkable in London, from its great 
height and showy exterior. Its interior was richly furnished, 
and was well provided with an ample train of servants. 
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Here George Spencer was in the habit of entertaining, in the 
most luxurious style, all those whom he expected to make his 
friends and supporters, especially amongst the higher classes, 
from his Royal Highness the Duke of Bramberland, to George 
Bummell, the well-known attaché of Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
harriss. His wines, in particular, were excellent, and gained 
him general credit, and many friends. 

Shonld we censure George Spencer for thus endeavouring to 
promote his own worldly interests, and, by taking advantage 
of the Spirit of the Age, promote the grand object he had in 
view ¢ 

Should we not rather censure the object he had in contem- 
plation, or rather his contemplation of such an object to the 
exclusion of all else? That railways may be advanced, and 
commercial enterprise promoted by such a spirit, cannot be 
questioned, but it is only for a season—there are higher— 
holier purposes for which Man is destined, beyond the mere 
acquisition of gold and silver, or the attainment of rank and 
riches, and especially in the more elevated spheres of society 
—purposes which cannot—will not—be resisted with impunity. 
He that is blessed (shall we say ?) with riches, is bound to look 
around, and consider the position of those less fortunate than 
himself, with a view to raise them to a station worthy of the 
destinies of mankind. Irrespective of all religious doctrines, 
society itself demands this duty of the wealthy for their own 
preservation. Its neglect leads to evils, which soon extend 
their influence to all classes, and threaten to undermine the 
social fabric itself. Unprotected, uneducated millions are 
dangerous enemies to wealth and freedom. 

Many will scarcely credit, many more will pretend to dis- 
credit, the state of the political world as stated by George 
Spencer, and will contend, perhaps, that it owes its existence 
to the fervid imagination of the enthusiast. 

The stern reality is too apparent to be doubied. The inves- 
tigation of late years has proved beyond a doubt the existence 
otevils, practical social evils of the most formidable character, 
which have resulted from that neglect of the people, and that 
devotedness to class interests described. 

The murmurs of the bruised heart, and wounded spirit, and 
bent frame may be hushed, but they will be heard, if not in 

the outbreak of the revolutionist, in the desolation which fol- 
lows in the wake of Poverty and Ignorance. 


i 
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THE ANATOMY OF GENIUS. 
(Continued from page 446.) 


Yer acute sensibility forms the greatest imperfection of 
genius, its greatest infirmity, its greatest misfortune, render- 
ing its possessor almost unfit for social intercourse, at once the 
admiration of, and the outcast from, their fellow-men. 

The child of genius feels no sympathy with other men, or 
rather receives no sympathy from them: he has feelings, sensi- 
bilities, passions, to which they are, it may be, happily, 
strangers, and is not understood by them. They pronounce 
him mad; he regards them as inferiors, flies from their society 
and seeks in solitagy existence, the only relief from the senti- 
ments which afflict him in the expression of his feelings. 

Genius is frequently regarded as emanating from Heaven, 
and partaking of a spiritual charxcter, of a somewhat unearthly 
nature, but it is the result of peculiar natural structure equally 
with any other attribute of a mental or corporeal nature. That 
it descends from Heaven toits favoured child, is a doctrine 
which, however agreeable, cannot be recived: it, of course, 
emanates from a bounteous Providence, but is produced by 
HIs laws which govern and control the affairs of this world, not 
by his special interposition. 

Genius is the result of organisation, and emanates from a 
refined condition of the cerebral mass, which possesses a deyree 
of organisation superior to that of most other, dependent on 
increased vascularity, and doubtless some peculiar modification 
of matter, the exact nature of which it is impossible to 
ascertain. 

This fact is supported by the examination of the brains of 
eminent individuals, which, with very fewexceptions, present a 
developement greater than that commonly observed ; but as this 
is not always the case, arguments derived from the material 
developement of the brain are not conclusive. 

A very strong proof of organisation being carried farther in 
men of genius than in most others, is derived from the greater 
disposition of such men to disease of the mind, and even to 
madness. 

It is a common expression that ‘“‘ genius and madness are 
closely allied :” this, although doubtless more frequently ap- 
plied to the moral connection which exists between genius and 
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madness, i3 equally true in the physical sense, as the high 
degree of cerebral organisation which the brain enjoys, con- 
duces to its diseased condition. 

The history of numerous men of genius, and of active 
minds, affords instances of this tendency to mental disease, — 
Swift, Pitt, Sir Walter Scott, O-Connell, and many others, 
have died from cerebral disease. ‘The great exercise of the 
mental function in some of these individuals would doubtless 
tend to induce cerebral disease, independently of organisation, 
but so many instances exist of the connection between mental 
developement and mental disease, as to leave the matter bevond 
a doubt. 

This theory may be opposed by some as apparently advo- 
cating the doctrine of materialism, such persons imagining 
that the mind and soul are one. 

Let them prove that such isthe case. That the mind ema- 
nates from material structure, no physiologist can doubt, but 
that the mind and soul are the same, is one of those gratuitous 
doctrines, which although maintained by some eminent writers, 
rest rather on the imagination than on fact. To enter upon 
this subject at present, would lead us too far from the object 
of this paper. 

That all great writers have possessed great sensibility, is 
evident : their writings, the history of their lives, those 
infirmities of genius so frequently displayed in their intercourse 
with their fellow-men, attest its presence to an unusual degree, 
to this they are indebted for the power which, they possessed 
of delineating the various shades of human passion, for which 
they have been so remarkable. 

It is only thus that we explain their ability to pourtray these 
so effectually: their acute sensibility enables them to feel for 
the moment that which they represent, this forms conception, 
and language succeeds to express the transient sentiments of 
their breast. 

The jealousy of Othello, the philosophic madness of Ham- 
let, the ardent love of Romeo, were by this means created in 
Shakspere’s breast ; he thus delineated passions almost at plea- 
sure which other individuals would feel only under unusual 
excitement. 

The genius of Poetry, or of wr-ting in general requires a 
combination of sensibility to feel, conception to develope, 
and eloquence to express its sentiments in an efficient manner. 
The want of any one of these, renders the others of little 
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avail, and the possessor of the others but an approximation to 
the poetical character. 

Shakespere in delineating his several characters, ‘* threw 
himself (to use a common expression) into the character he 
wished to pourtray, and thus, spoke the actual sentiments of 
his breast.” The extraordinary power which he possessed 
in this way, to feel and speak the language of Love, 5 ealousy, 
Anger, Madness, Sorrow, Mirth, Youth, and Age, are 
truly wonderful. 

To great sensibility, Byron also was indebted for his fine 
passages ; but his sensibility was of a less extensive character 
than that of Shakespere, although in delineating some few of 
the passions, he was not inferior to his brother immortal 
bard. 

Byron was essentially egotistical; hence his most acute 
sensibilities, and his finest passages have reference to himself, 
and his real or supposed injuries: this is strongly evidenced 
in his “Childe Harolde,” in numerous passages, but in none 
perhaps more forcibly or more beautifully than in Canto iil. 
Stanza xevil.— 


“ Could I embody and embosom now, 

That which is most within me—could I wreath 

My thoughts upon expression, and then throw 

Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought and all I seek, 

Hear, know, feel, and yet breathe, into one word 

And that one word were Lightning. I would speak ; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword.” 


This want of extensive sensibility in Byron, incapacitated 
him from dramatic writing, in which Shakespere so excelled. 
The dramas which he has written are imperfect, and contain 
usually but one character approaching perfection, as Sardana- 
palus, in the Tragedy of the same name, this being the 
embodiment of Byron’s self in another form. 

Dante, Rousseau, indeed all celebrated poetical characters 
have been equally gifted with sensibility. 

This then constitutes the great perfection of genius. 


(To be continued.) 





Brighton. 


“WHAT THE WAVES ARE ALWAYS SAYING.” * 


By W. S. Passmore. 


Child of sorrow, haste away 
To the realms of endless day : 
Friends in Heaven anxious wait, 
To receive thee at the gate. 
Grieve not, then, at life’s decay, 
Child of sorrow haste away! 
Thus the waves are ever singing, 
To the weary solace bringing ; 


Ebb and flow, still beckon they — 
Child of sorrow, haste away ! 


Still the stream of fleeting breath, 
In the olden fashion—death— 

To the ocean rolls sublime, 
To’ards each dread eternal clime. 
Thine shall be the realms of day, 
Child of sorrow, haste away ! 


Thus the waves are always singing, 


To the weary solace bringing ; 
Ebb and flow, still beckon they— 
Child of sorrow, haste away ! 


Launch, and we thy boat will guide, 
Safely to yon blissful side ; 
Should the deep roll swift and strong, 
Still we'll lull thee with our song. 
Glory waits thee, ne’er delay, 
Child of sorrow, haste away ! 
Thus the waves are ever singing, 
To the weary solace bringing ; 
Ebb and flow, still beckon they— 


Child of sorrow, haste away ! 


a 


* Suggested by the 16th Chapter of ‘‘ Dombey & Son.” 


JUNB, 1848.—no. VI. VOL. IX. 
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A TALE OF MESMERISM. 


By A. R. 


Awone the various novelties which the philosophical world 
has had brought under its notice within the last few years, none 
perhaps received more attention from the public generally, 
than those phenomena which, from the name of their 
‘‘ discoverer,” have been termed mesmeric. The extraordinary 
experiments, and their extraordinary results, which from 
time to time appeared in the public prints, aroused a more 
than ordinary amount of attention in the public mind, 
inasmuch as it threatened not only to become a fit subject for 
the consideration of the medical profession, but also for the 
world at large. But although these nine-day wonders have 
nearly all disappeared before the more feasible phenomena of 
Ether and Chloroform (which have been produced in a less ques- 
tionable form), there are,—singular to say,—still some few, 
whose ignorance and superstition make them the dupes of the 
charlatan, notwithstanding the numerous and unmistakeable 
proofs which have been brought forward to show the impudence 
of the imposture. 

Among the votaries of Mesmer—soon after the appearance 
of mesmerists in this country when among other recommend- 
ations that of freshness was foremost—was Mr. Stacey Stubbs, 
a young gentleman who held a tolerably good situation as clerk 
in a banking-house in the city, and devoted some of his leisure 
hours to the study of polite literature, science and art. Mr. 
Stacey Stubbs’ hours of business extending from ten till four, 
left him some useful time for following his favourite pursuit ; 
and to do him justice, his leisure hours were not misapplied. 
To some little acquaintance with the mysteries of Chemistry, 
might be added a slight knowledge of Natural History. and 
the use of the globes; but the crowning climax, was the 
enthusiasm with which he investigated what he was pleased to 
call the “truths” of mesmerism; and with what result the 
sequel will prove. He soon became well known among the 
little boys of his neighbourhood, most of whom he had 
made the subject of experiment, in his back attic, in consider- 
ation of pence, or sweetmeats ; and, as a constant attendant 
at the lectures of the different Institutions, Stacey Stubbs 
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became acquainted with numerous professors of the science of 
Animal Magnetism,—as it was then called,—and, encouraged 
by their instructions, he continued his investigations in the 
back attic with renewed vigour. But, singular to relate, 
Tom Cagsby,—the fellow-clerk and fellow-lodger of Mr. Stacey 
Stubbs,—was just as much an opponent of the science as his 
friend was an enthusiast in favour of it. ence arose much 
playful dadinage on the part of Tom Cagsby, who was perhaps 
checked more by a knowledge of the fact that Stacey was his 
senior in the office, than by any respect he might entertain for 
the science of which Mr. Stubbs was so zealous a votary. 
Although Tom Cagsby entered fully into the fun of sticking 
pins into the fleshy parts of little boys, with which the professor 
supplied Mr. Stubbs for the purpose of experiments, still, he 
was no proselyte, never having been able to produce a similar 
effect on any but those connected with “the tnstitution.” 
is true that sometimes Mary, the maid of all-work, would 
into hysterics after a few ‘“ passes,” but, beyond thiat-—which 
a little cold water would at all times put straight—no 
effects could be produced. All these little circumstances 
conspired to make Tom somewhat sceptical ; and after having 
acceded to his friend's request, in giving the subject a fair 
share of his consideration, he made up his mind, that it was, 
—to use his own expression—‘“ all gammon.” 

Now, it must be conceded, that Tom Cagsby was not cut 
out for a man of science, which may perhaps in some measure 
account for his indifference to the mysteries of mesmerism. 
He felt considerably more confidence in the effect of a full- 
flavoured Havannah, (which he bought bythe pound of a 
friend, who told him asa great secret that they were smuggled) 
coupled with a glass of gin-and-water, (cold without), believ- 

these agents infinitely more capable of producing more 
derided effects on the system than any mesmeric phenomena 
he had ever witnessed ; and in this particular, Mr. Stubbs’ 
conscience compelled him to allow that his friend had some 
real evidence, whereon to form “an opinion ; for the repeated 
occasions which Tom Cagsby had given for the due develupe- 
ment of mesmeric phenomena, on ils own proper i n, and 


that too without any si utistactory resuits, induced the scientifie 
Stubbs to admit, that in the case of his friend, giu-and-water, 
and tobaceo were infiuiteiy more p tent acents than anliual 


Magnetism. Still, the ill success of what Mr. Stubbs was 
pleased to call an exceptional case, by no means tended to 
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diminish his zeal in the cause of science ;—on the contrary, 
he endeavoured to discover the reasons which possibly influenced 
such cases, which thus afforded only an additional incentive 
to investigation. 

Time rolled on: Stubbs mesmerised and Tom smoked, and 
each felt satisfied with himself. 

It was one beautiful evening in June that our two friends 
were seated in their apartment, enjoying the refreshing breeze. 
Stacey Stubbs was perusing with profound attention the last 
lecture of Herr Von Gammon, at the Institution; Tom 
Cagsby was occupied with his meerschaum. 

‘*] suppose you'll go to Wiggleton’s to night Stacey ?” 
inquired Toin, as a huge column of smoke emerged from his 
lips. ‘I expect there'll be a nice party there.” 

Mr. Stubbs raised his eyes from the book he was reading, 
and looking at his watch, appeared to arouse himself from his 
reverie, 

**Oh, I suppose it’s time to get ready then ; a horrid bore 
going to evening parties at this time of year:” and whilst 
these young gentlemen are preparing themselves for the party 
at the “ Wiggleton’s,” we will make a brief allusion to that 
estimable family. 

Mr. Jonathan Wiggleton was the head clerk in the banking- 
house of Sir John Frisby Bart. & Co. For five-and- twenty 
long years had Mr. Wiggleton toiled the live-long day behind 
the desk of Sir John Frisby Bart. & Co., from ten till four; 
and during that term had never been known to ask fora 
holiday,—not even the day he was married, he having upon 
that occasion risen a little earlier, that he might go to business 
as usual. But this did not arise from any want of Lberality 
on the part of his employers: no; it simply arose from the 
undeniable business habits peculiar to the man, who seemed 
firmly impressed with the idea that things could not by any 
possibility go on pleasantly in the counting-house unless he 
were there. As a matter of course, Mr. Wiggleton became a 
valuable servant ; being acquainted with all the ins and outs 
of the concern, he was re'erred to on all occasions requiring 
sober and business-like judgment, when the junior partners 
found themselves at all at a loss. Mr. Jonathan Wiggleton’s 
own private opinion was, that without him, Sir John Frisby 
Bart. & Co. could not hold out. His salary was of course 
increased in proportion to his servitude; and at the time we 
speak of him, he had bought a little villa in the neighbourhood 
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of Islington, within easy access of the hour of business, where 
he took pleasure in the ‘cultivation of a little garden in front, 
and one behind the house, the former of which dazzled the 
eyes of the passers-by, with the briliancy of the dahlias and 
sunflowers; whilst the latter displayed some goodly rows of 
potatoes and cauliflowers, wherewith to deck the hospitable 
board of the worthy Wigegleton. But the fairest flowers to be 
seen in the garden of the good clerk, were the two daughters 
of that worthy man, whose 1 ‘radiant countenance almost’ made 
the dahlias droop! Yes; Sarah Wiggleton loved to look for 
the expanding rosebuds,—to inhale the fragrance of the honey- 
suckle,—in short to watch with tender care the unfolding 
flower-cups which decked the little front garden. But Sarah 
differed from her sister in this respect, that while Emily ad- 
mired the beauties of Nature, she had also an eye to the 
utilities thereof, and could discover as much loveliness in a 
cauliflower as in a dahlia—because it was useful. But Sarah 
was younger than Emily, and therefore lacked the more sober 
judgment of her :ister. She thought that playing the guitar 
and piano were infinitely more graceful employments than 
mending her stockings, although she could not play a simple 
air perfeetly on either instrument, having neither talent or 
perseverance to pursue a science requiring a large amount of 
both, to ensure an efficiency. Her disposition was lively, her 
love ‘a admiration being somewhat extensive ; she was seldom 
or ever dull, except when worn out with—doing nuthing. In 
person, Sar ah haa points about her —— were prepossessing 
on those who saw but little of her; dark brown glossy hair 
in great profusion was worn plain ‘about her face, whilst a 
tolerably good mouth was shown to some advantage by the 
appearance of some very white teeth, which were regular in 
their disposition. A pair of bright black eves, and a delicate 
skin, comp'ete her featural qualifications. 

Emily Wiggleton had many-advantages over her sister, 
besides that “ot age. Amongst the most valuable, was that 
of good common sense, which tempered her judgment in all 
matters requiring its display. Her observation was keen, and 
accurate, and her general deportment quiet and unassuming. 

Our friend Jonatoan Wiggleton, although a strict econo- 
mist, had an expanding heart 3 and as his daughters grew up, 
he felt that it was his duty to bring them in contact with that 
portion of society where it was likely they would meet with 
husbands fit for them. He had a virtuous horror of being in 
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any way mixed up with his “ betters,” being possessed of an 
idea, that ill-assorted marriages, even though backed by 
wealth and fortune, were bad things at best. Nothing could 
have induced Mr. Wigyleton to let one of his daughters marry 
a nobleman for instance,—unless under very peculiar cirum- 
stances. With a view of carrying out his own little plans, 
Mr. Wiggleton always felt bound to patronise his juniors in 
the same house of business with himself, because he well 
remembered the time, when he prized such patronage 
himself. 

As Mr. Stacey Stubbs and Mr. Thomas Cagsby were ‘“well- 
conducted and intellgent young men,” to use Mr. Wiggleton’s 
own expression, they were occasionally invited to Islington ; 
and it is upon one of these occasions that we found them, 
as the reader remembers, preparatory to their visit to the 
Wiggleton’s. 

It is not our purpose to follow our young friends, through- 
out the evening ; but shall be content with stating that when 
the time had arrived to retire, Mr. Stacey Stubbs found him- 
self very busily—but very vainly—endeavouring to persuade 
Emily Wiggleton of the mysterious truths of mesmerism, 
for that young lady had too much sense to be deceived. 

It would be foreign to our intention to describe minutely the 
subsequent visits of our two friends to the villa of Mr. Jona- 
than Wiggleton ; Mr. Thomas Cagsby generally having a new 
song or a new piece which he wished “ the girls” to look at, 
whilst Mr. Stacey Stubbs had some new experiments or novel 
views to promulgate on his old subject. It soon became obvious 
that there was something more than at first appeared in the 
attentions of these young men; and Emily Wiggleton’s bright 
eyes were not backward in discovering that she was an object 
of interest to one, if not both, of her visitors. 

Matters went on thus forsome time; and Stacey Stubbs 
became an altered man—in many respects. Always of a some- 
what melancholic temperament he became even more than 
usually serious, whilst upon the occasions of visiting the Wig- 
gletons all the vivacity his disposition was capable of accom- 
modating seemed to return to him. 

* * * % % 

‘‘ You're not well to-night, Miss Emily,” said Mr. Stacey 
Stubbs, as he sat with the sisters one evening, ‘ you’re looking 
pale—what’s the matter?” he inquired. 
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‘Oh! nothing of much import, Mr. Stubbs, thank you,” 
replied Emily, laughing, “ perhaps a mesmeric pass or two 
might cure me, eh!” she observed playfully. 

Nothing could have been more after Mr. Stubbs’s own heart 
than an observation of that kind. 

‘‘ There’s no doubt about it—-allow me to operate. Miss 
Sarah, do you object?” 

‘** Not in the least, if Emily agrees,” said Sarah. 

‘ Well, it can’t hurt me atali events,” said Emily, “and 
who knows ? I might become a proselyte !” she observed ; and 
exchanged a very meaning glance with her sister which Mr. 
Stubbs could not understand. 

Mr. Stacey Stubbs had other motives in making Emily the 
subject of an experiment, besides that of amending her ail- 
ments, His firm belief in his science induced him to think 
that under certain circumstances it was possible to probe the 
innermost recesses of the soul; and he was anxious to ascertain 
whether a reciprocity of sentiments existed in the mind of 
Emily towards himself. 

Having composed her countenance as well as she could, 
Emily seated herself in the required position, whilst her sister 
Sarah stood by. 

Pass after pass was made for some minutes, and still the 
smile on Emily’s face was there. The operator was most in- 
flexible and assiduous. In a few moments, the countenance of 
the girl became fixed—the eyes gradually closed—and, to the 
great delight of Mr. Stubbs, who motioned to Sarah, who could 
scarcely stifle her laughter, to remain quiet—-the patient 
became apparently quite insensible. ‘* This is a good case,” 
whispered Mr. Stubbs to Sarah, who stood smiling by ; “she'll 
begin to talk presently. What would you like to ask her?” 
Sarah intimated that she did not care. ‘* You'll observe,” 
said Mr. Stubbs, ‘that when [ touch this bump, she’ll jump,” 
and with that he touched a certain part of the patient’s head, 
and, as Mr. Stubbs had sagaciously foretold, she started. 
“And when! put my finger here—she’ll sing,” said Mr. 

Stubbs ; and in obedience to his touch, Miss Emily com- 
menced ‘ Love was once alittle boy.” ‘* You see how extraor- 
dinary these phenomenon appear,” said Mr. Stubbs, as he wiped 
his brow, from which the perspiration fairly dropped. 
Placing his finger again on some part of the head, the 
operator inquired :— 
** Do you know where you are?” 
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‘Yes, to be sure: in my papa’s house,” said the patient, 
still appearing in the same stupor, the eyes closed and the 
limbs motionless; ‘‘and there’s the garden—and there’s my 
sister—I wish—oh! I wish he was here ! ” 

“He! who?” inquired the operator anxiously. 

The patient was silent. 

A few more passes seem to revive the patient; and Mr. 
Stubbs, for his own information, essayed a oe more questions. 

‘‘Ts it your papa you wish was here ?” 

‘Oh! no—not papa—if I could only see Aem—I should be 
so glad—I think he loves me! oh dear!” and here the patient 
sighed. 

‘* What would you tell him ?” 

‘**T would tell him that —ahem !—his—his—oh dear !—his 
attentions have not been thrown away—and that—heigho !— 
unless he makes haste, I shall be obliged to accept Tom !” 

The laughter to which Sarah Wiggleton unwittingly gave 
way seemed to disturb the patient—who, on awaking, joined 
her sister in an outburst of hilarity, which somewhat discom- 
forted Mr. Stacey Stubbs. 

* * * * * 

We need not detain the reader much longer. The informa- 
tion which Mr. Stubbs obtained, had the effect of rousing him 
to a sense of his position with regard to Emily Wiggleton. 
Driven to fury almost by the idea that he had a rival in the 
field, and that rival his own friend Tom Cagsby, that very 
night he determined not to leave the house, till assured of the 
state of affairs; and although Emily attempted to laugh the 
matter off, he took an opportunity, in the absence of Sarah, 
of declaring himself. 

4 * » # . 

At this very moment Emily Wiggleton is the wife of Stacey 
Stubbs; and Sarah’s cards bear the name of ‘ Mrs. Thomas 
Cagsby.” The mesmeric phenomena have never been forgotten, 
and have ever since the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Stubbs been 
a fruitful source of mirth and merriment. Strange to say, 
Emily has not since been susceptible of the influences of this 
mysterious agent, never being able to command herself with 
sufficient seriousness for the purpose. | 

The occurrences of that evening had the effect of making 
Mr. Stubbs somewhat doubtful ; and he never hears of young 
ladies being the subjects of mesmerism and clairvoyance with- 
out being somewhat suspicious of the real merits of the case. 
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SONG OF “THE RAILWAY KING.” 


By M. W. H. 


Hurran! hurrah for the rail, 
See how we fly along ; 


Though the stoutest hearts may quail, 


We'll raise our jovial song. 
Rouse up the slumb’ring coal, 

Close fast the iron door, 
lll fly from pole to pole, 

With a giant’s strength and roar. 
Let Bacchus quaff the cup, 

To raise his drooping soul, 
We'll fill our measures up 

With heaps of burning coal. 


See how the steam ascends, 
And foams like a living thing, 
Now turn the guage my friends, 
I am the Railway King ! 


A mighty giant am I, 
A king of strength and might, 
I pass the winds as I fly, 
And beat the birds in their flight. 


Then hurrah! hurrah! I go, 
No arm shall stay my speed ; 
Ill crush it down with a blow, 


And laugh as I do the deed. 


I serve my masters well, 
Better than knights of old; 
I fight their battles myself, 
And fill their purses with gold. 


My train is a gallant band, 
No armour we require ; 

We drink from the mountain spring, 
Our food is fuel and fire. 


Then hurrah! hurrah ! for the rail, 
In triumph my song I sing ; 

My heart shall never fail, 
I am the Railway King. 
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INTELLECTUAL DEMOCRACY. 
By TRIBUNUs. 


Art a time when revolutionary movements are agitating the 
whole of Europe and extending their influence to the remotest 
quarters of the globe, it may be well to enquire into the causes 
of these, and the best means of restoring society to that degree 
of tranquillity so essential to its well-being, and the happiness 
and prosperity of its members. 

Not only are those countries which have been generally 
regarded as the most oppressed, engaged in these tumults, but 
even those which have been considered as in the enjoyment of 
a paternal government. Poland and Austria, Italy and France, 
Ireland and England, all are agitated, if not equally, to a 
very great degree at least, and promise rather a continuation 
of their turbulent state than a return to their former peaceful 
condition. 

The great feature of all these revolutionary proceedings is 
the same in all these countries: it is an attempt on the part of 
the people in each state to extend their influence in its govern- 
ment, and so protect their liberties, and direct its authority to 
their own immediate advantage. 

This, however, can hardly be regarded as a selfish movement, 
as, although many of the parties at present engaged in it may 
benefit by it, the greater number will derive but little imme- 
diate advantage, certainly not so much as they might have 
attained under the forms of government which they have suc- 
ceeded in overturning: the advantage is rather prospective 
than immediate, and is more likely to be enjoyed by the 
children of the revolutionists than by themselves. 

Whatever may be the result of the present movement, what- 
ever facts may be hereafter developed, one fact of great 
importance has already been declared, namely, that the great 
masses of the people of Europe ardently desire, and are deter- 
mined to have, a full share in their several governments. 

This is a fact which is not to be disregarded, even by the 
enemies of democratic power; the declaration has been decided 
and all but universal. It is possible that the intrigues of indi- 
viduals, the machinations of parties and the designs of 
ambitious men, may thwart its results; but no efforts will 
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prevent their ultimate realisation, or negative their conse- 
quences. The only thing likely to act in this way, would be a 
general European war, which, by inflaming men’s minds and 
directing their thoughts to other channels, might give a new 
turn to the popular feeling, and thus by degrees succeed in 
re-establishing that state of despotism which has so recently 
been set aside. 

But many circumstances combine to render war distasteful 
to the nations of Kurope. The remembrance of the thirty 
years’ war, has not yet passed away, and its effects are still 
felt. France looks back to her glorious but vain struggle in 
the cause of liberty; and whilst she sighs over the ashes of 
her brave children, slain in the strife, turns with a painful 
heart to the renewal of another struggle, which may end like 
the last, in a few noble victories, defeat and discomfiture. 

Austria remembers her wonderful efforts at Marengo, Aus- 
terlitz, Wagram, and elsewhere; she thinks of her children 
slain, her treasures squandered, and her capital violated by 
the entrance of a conquering army, and would fain avoid a 
return of such scenes. 

Prussia and Russia have similar, although not equally 
potent reasons for opposing a war. Jena Eylau, and Moscow, 
have not witnessed the destruction of so many thousands in 
vain. 

England is equally unwilling to encounter a repetition even 
of Waterloo. It is true that her soil has not been invaded by 
the foot of the conqueror; nor has she suffered equally with 
the continental nations ; yet, war is not less distasteful to her 
rulers: the national debt already amounts to eight hundred 
millions ! the interest of which, with the expenses of the 
country is scarcely met; how is the cost of many years’ war to 
be defrayed?- Who is to pay for the slaughter of men? 
Whence are the millions so necessary, to be procured? What- 
ever may be the case with other nations, it is certain that we 
cannot afford another four or five hundred millions for the 
ers of placing one more of the curse of EKurope—the 

urbon Family—on the throne of France. 

But independeitly of all these considerations, the minds of 
men are averse to warfare; intelligence has dissipated much 
of that prejudice which formerly incited man against man ; 
and extended intercourse has enlightened the masses as to the 
disposition of their neighbours. Each regards the other as 
eomposed of men like to themselves, with the same hopes and 
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fears, the same wants and wishes, the same frames and feelings ; 
and cannot understand why they should be led on to crush 
the aspirations of the noble mind, or stifle the cries of the 
impoverished artizan. 

Men donot now contend for the establishment, by the 
sword, of a faith, which has declared that he who wields the 
sword, shall perish by the sword; they are not to be incited 
by the religious enthusiast, or the bigotted fanatic, or the 
ambitious priest, or the avaricious minister, or the unprincipled 
adventurer. They regard religion as an opinion, and as the 
creature of an education, over which men have but little con- 
troul, and will not be induced to assail their brethren at the 
instigation and for the benefit of designing men. 

What are we to gain by a war? is the demand of tho 
people; and the reply is nothing. Whosoever then may 
profit by war, it is certain that the people gain but little 
by it. 

all parties therefore, both the rulers and the ruled are 
averse and opposed to war, although it may be from very 
different reasons. 

Whoever then takes a careful review of the events recently 
passed, and the mighty demonstrations which have been made 
over the nations of Europe, must feel the utter hopelessness 
of any attempt to retard the onward march of the people, and 
re-establish the throned tyrants who have been driven—from 
the countries they have deceived—into exile. 

That democracy will form an integral part in all future 
governments in Europe, can hardly be questioned. The only 
question that can be raised with any degree of reason, is, the 
extent to which the democratic power is to be admitted, and 
the form under which it is to be arranged. The form of 
government, or the mode of administering the demucratic 
power is the principal question. The great desideratum is the 
establishment of an Intellectual Democracy, ona sure and 
solid foundation ; and the embodimeut of such details as will 
ensure the free and fair exercise of the democratic authority, 
without those licentious abuses which are too apt to creep in 
upon its exercise, and negative or vitiate the result which 
should flow from its adoption altogether. 

That every country is equally well adapted to the possession 
of the same form of government, cannot be maintained. The 
Russian serf is not fitted to enjoy the same liberty which the 
intelligent German, or French, or English citizen demands 
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and can appreciate. The democratic authority and its admin- 
istration require, then, modification to suit it to the country in 
which it is to be exercised. 

The term Intellectual Democracy, affords us a standard for 
our guidance. The intellect, the intelligence of the people 
will regulate the details. 

The people of Germany, France,—and we might add Eng- 
land,—claim the ewnversal diffasion of this intellectual demoe- 
racy; or, in other words, demand universal suffrage. It 
would be presumptuous to attempt to decide so difficult a 
question as regards our continental brethren ; but the endeav- 
our on behalf ‘of our own country, is perfectly legitimate. 

Assuming intellect as the basis for the establishment of a 
more democratic government than that which we now possess, 
we confess, that the demands ofthe labouring classes for 
universal suffrage, receive our warmest support. The intelli- 
gence of the English operative has been rapialy lucreasing of 
late years; and now, stands in a position to claim a share in 
an Intellectual Democracy. It is true that some few may be 
unfitted to take their places in society as intelligent men; but 
their number is small, and will be decreasing annually, as 
education becomes more diffused, and the means of obtaining 
information is placed more within their reach. It is not their 
fault that they are not more intelligent, and they should not 
on this account therefore be excinded from their legitimate 

ower. 

Some will object to a suffrage so widely extended, on the 
grounds of such electors being more within the reach of a 
bribe, and not being qualified to judge as to the fitness of the 
several candidates, 

These objections are untenable: an extended franchise is the 
most secure from bribery, as it is all but impossible to bribe 
thousands, although a few hundreds may be easily purchased. 
The most independent electoral districts, and the most free 
from the charge of selling their birthright, are those which 
possess a Nuulerous constituency. Contrast, in this respect, 
the metropolitan districts of Mary- le-bone, Westminster, 
Lambeth, ‘fower Hamlets, &c., with those of Horsham, 
Barwich, aud Stamford, and how immeasurably superior do 
the former appear in our estimation. 

That all electors would be capable of judging as to the fitness 
of the several candidates, is not perhaps to be expected under 
an universal suffrage ; but their choice would be that of the 
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majority, and therefore it is highly probable would not be an 
injudicious one: besides, we may ask, is the selection of can- 
didates at present a fit or becoming one? The strongest 
supporter of the existing state of things cannot sustain them by 
any argument derived from the selection made by the electors 
in returning the present House of Commons. 

The history of Rome, Greece, Venice, Genoa, and other 
ancient states, afford many arguments in favour of popular 
power, or rather in favour of an intellectual democracy ; but 
we have no occasion to resort to ancient history; the modern 
example of America, is in its favour. Under its auspices a 
new land has rapidly advanced in the Arts and Sciences, and 
already rivals (although not yet a century in existence) the 
oldest nation of Europe in the products of peace and the 
materials of war. 

The exercise of the democratic power in America has been, 
it is true, frequently abused ; but the abuses attendant upon it 
have not at all approached to those of despotic institutions, 
and have been more than counterbalanced by the numerous 
great and solid advantages derived from the exercise oi 
democracy. 

Where an Intellectual Democracy is established, and is 
carried out by appropriate details, it matters little what form 
of government may beadopted. In England, the monarchical 
form is supported by the majority of the nation, and limited 
as it is, presents one of the best models for a paternal consti- 
tution ; the triple power vested in the Monarch, the Lords, 
and the Commons, if properly exercised, would be productive 
of many advantages. 

But this is not so: the Monarch is surrounded by a Court, 
which is characterised by profuse expenditure and reckless 
extravagance, which is to be provided for by the nation. ‘The 
Lords have become insolent, and have violated the privileges 
of the people, the Commons do not deserve the name—they 
are not returned by the commons or people. 

These abuses spring, and are almost inseparable, from any 
monarchical form of government, aud are with difficulty re- 
sisted and with difliculty overcome: the Monarch or the Lords 
constantly encroaching on the popular rights for their own 
advantage, these become gradually contracted, until the 
Monarch finds it necessary to resort to the people for his own 
protection, or the people have recourse to measures for the vin- 
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dication of their rights, which lead either toa reformation or 
a revolution. 

The British Constitution then approaches to perfection in 
theory, but in practice it fails to realise the good which should 
be expected from it. The unceasing efforts on the part of the 
Monarch and the Lords to encroach on the people, and the 
constant struggles of these to protect their rights and liberties, 
too frequently leads to a discordant state of society which is 
neither advantageous nor enviable. 

The British Constitution therefore does not present to any 
of the nations who are now engaged in constructing a form of 
government, a model which is to be more than imitated ; its 
abuses must be carefully provided against in time; those who 
make an exact copy of it will be miserably disappointed. 

The recent events in Paris afford much cause for congratu- 
lation, and strong evidence in support of an Intellectual 
Democracy, a traitor king has been deposed, a dynasty has 
been overthrown, the Bourbon curse has been expelled from 
France, a government has been formed, property has been res- 
pected, and peace preserved by the voluntary heroism of 
an Intellectual Democracy. 

Shall we be laggards in the march of Intellect ? in the mani- 
festation of Intellectual power? No! Heaven forbid! Im- 
pelled by the growing intelligence of the age, by the ardent 
desire that is springing up for the possession of manly liberty, 
and incited by the wants and wishes of a people deprived of 
that which is necessary to both mind and body, to pander to 
the licentiousness of an extravagant nobility, a tyrant oligar- 
chy, and an insolent and profligate priesthood, an advance must 
be made to place the Rights and Liberties and Privileges of 
the Nation secure from the extravagance of Monarchs, the 
insatiate rapacity of Lords, or the political profligacy of a 
servile Commons. 

Who shall accomplish this? Aw Inrectectuat Democracy. 
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ON HEARING MUSIC. 


How soon those soothing sounds depart, 
And cease to fill the air! 

With rapture they entrance my heart, 
And find an echo there ! 


Oh-—-lady fair! renew that strain, 
That filled me with delight ; 
Touch the sweet lvre but once again, 
But once again to-night ; 
And let me while its music flows, 
Reflect on mortals fate, 
The mournful thoughts its strains disclose, 
That I may estimate. 


Tis ever thus with Happiness ! 
As fleeting Time rolls on ; 
‘Tis but a temporary bliss, 
A moment—and ’tis gone! 


And like the music’s balmy breath, 
That glides upon the wind— 

It softly echoes into Death, 
And leaves the wreck behind ! 





MADEIRA, THE OCEAN FLOWER. 


There’s a blossom that bloometh in Nature’s wild glee, 

And in fragrance it floats on the breast of the sea; 

And its buds are all ruddy and blooming and gay, 

And it wafteth the perfume of health o’er the spray. 

And the droopings that nestle its petals among, 

Like the changing moths creep from their caves hale and strong; 
And that bloom of all seasons, the sunshine and show’'r, 

Is the joyous Madeira, tie bright Ocean Flow’r. 


"Tis the refuge of Beauty when chased by her bane, 
For its breath scares her foe to the offing again ; 

You may quaff of its nectar, its fragrance inhale, 
As *tis borne on the wings of the life-giving gale ; 
You may bask in its sweetness or bathe in its dew, 
For its balm is soul-healing, enduring, and true. 

In the calm or the tempest, the sunshine and show’, 
Ever bloometh Madeira, the glad Ocean Flow’r. 








LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


By Henry Vincent FALKLAND. 


Drama. 


(Continued from page 416.) 


KEAN. 
Will my lady be pleased to ratify the favour shown me by 
her noble husband ? 


ELENA. 


KEAN. 
I entreat you. 


AMY. (takes the Count’s arm) 
Come, once your wife is possessor of the secret, you will 
have no difficulty in guessing it. You area diplomatist. 


THE PRINCE. (takes the Count’s other arm) 
And when you know it, you will let us share your fortune, 
will you not, sir Count? provided always it be not contrary to 
government orders. 


| They lead the Count towards the fire-place. 


ELENA. 
Give me the letter, then, since its perusal can exculpate you. 


KEAN, 


Here. 


ELENA. (reads) 
“Sir, I have called upon-you; but have not found you at 
home. To say, though I have not the honour of your ac- 
uaintance, that on the interview will depend the course of my 
life, is to assure myself that I shall have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you to-morrow. Anna Damby to Kean.” Thanks, a 
thousand thanks, sir...... but what answer did you return ? 








: KEAN, 
Over the page, my lady. 
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ELENA. (reads, while Kean converses with the Prince and Count) 
‘“‘T knew not how to see you, Elena; and I dared not 
write. An opportunity offers, and I seize it. You are aware 
that the precious moments in which you turn from me to those 
around you, pass so rapid and tormented, that they mark 

their passage in my life but by remembrance......... 
[ She stops astonished. 


KEAN. (coming forward ) 
Be pleased to continue, madam. 


ELENA. (reads) 

‘“*T have often considered how a woman of your rank, and 
who truly loves me, might devote an hour to me without com- 
rine herself, and I have hit upon the following expedient. 

f this woman loved me sufficiently to give me an hour, in 
return for which I would give her my life, she might, when 
oo Drury Lane Theatre order her carriage to stop at the 

ox office, and enter, under pretext of engaging tickets. The 
box-keeper is devoted to me; so 1 have desired him to open a 
secret door communicating with my room, to a lady veiled and 
in mourning, who would perhaps come and see me the first 
night I play.” Here is your letter, sir. 


KEAN, 
A thousand thanks, my lady Countess. (He bows and is 
about to retire). Sir Count, my lady, your Highness...... 


AMY. (advancing) 


Well! Elena? 


THE PRINCE, 


Well! madam ? 


THE COUNT. 
Well ! Countess ? 


ELENA. (slowly) 
It was a foul slander to accuse Mr. Kean of the abduction 
of Miss Anna. 


KEAN. 


I thank you, my lady. [ Exit. 


THE PxINCE. (looking after him) 
Ah! Mr. Kean, you have just been playing a charade which, 
I assure you, I can easily solve ! 
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So ends the first act. In the second, we have Kean’s 
lodgings, and a scene or two on that actor's foible, the passion 
for drink. He is asleep on a table, with a pipe in one hand 
and a bottle of rum in the other; and several of his brethren 
of the buskin are siuiilarly disposed around him. Salomon, a 
prompter, who is devotedly attached to Kean, in company 
with one Pistol, then entertain the audience with long _ 
gyrics on the talent and benevolence of their master—who, at 
last, wakes up and curses his folly and weakness. in having 
yielded to the bottle on the previons night. ‘ But, what would 
you have,” says he to Salomon, ‘1 cannot amend my life. 
Besides, an actor should experience all the passions, in order 
the better to delineate them. 1 study them upon myself, and 
it is the best way of learning.” Miss Anna Da uby, the 
young girl already mentioned, then comes by appointment to 
Kean, and tells how she has bees left a fortune by her parents, 
how it has been taken from her, how she has been persecuted 
by Lord Melville. a rowe ; and how she has determined to be- 
come an actress—demanding Kean’s advice upon the subject. 
He very honourably exposes all the temptations and miseries 
which are cloaked behind tie tinsel and applause of an_histri- 
onic career, and stron ly advises her to turn the matter over 
in her own mind before taking any further steps. And the 
scene closes. 

Alexandre Dumas is very fond of introducing tavern brawls, 
gamblers, and fights, in his plays, and in the third act he is 
lavish enough to give us a specimen of all three. This is in 
the Coal- Hole, whose frequenters Dumas seems well informed 
of. He says: “ John Cooks the boxer, with his company of 
the ring, is discovered. On the right and reading a newspaper 
is the constable ”—a very necessary addition, M. Dumas, say 
we. Lord Mervill (the villain of the piece) enters, and call- 
ing the host to him: ‘‘ A young lady, (fancy, modest reader, 
@ young lady seeking refuge in the C oal-Hole—oh ! Alexandre) 
will arrive here this evening, and ask for achamber. Let her 
have the best your house can afford. Let her have everything 
she desires. Pay her every attention and respect ; for, she is 
destined to become one of the first ladies in England. And 
here is for your trouble.” Lord Mervill goes out, and Kean 
comes upon the stage again ; when the conversation and action 
that ensue are so characteristic of the author and his stage 
heroes in general, that we cannot refrain from laying a portion 
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before the reader. Kean is disguised as a sailor—why, we are 
not informed. 


KEAN. 
Master Peter Patt! 

PETER. 
Ah! is’t yer’ honour? 

KEAN. 


In propria persond. And now for supper. 


‘PETER, 


They are preparing it in the hall. 


KEAN. 
It is well. (Sits down at a table opposite the constable). In 
the meantime, let me have something to drink. 


PETER. 
Ale or porter, sir ? 
KEAN. 


Do you take me for a Fleming, hound! Champagne of 
course. (Peter serves him). And no one has been here ? 


PETER. 
None, sir. 
KEAN. 
See how the supper is getting on...... I fancy it will be 
overcooked. 
PETER. 
Yes, yer’ honour. [ Exit. 


JOHN COOKS. 
I must see what metal that fellow’s made of...( Zo his com- 
rades) Let me alone a moment and we shall have some game. 


SECOND DRINKER. 
What are you going to do? 


* JOHN COOKS. 

Mark my words! if he swallow a glass of that champagne 
before me, my name’s not John Cooks. (Swaggers up to 
Kean). There appears to have been good sport at the North 
Pole this season, my pretty whaler, and that... .. 


KEAN. (looking at him) 
What’s the matter with your eye ? 
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JOHN COOKS. 
And that we have turned the oil into champagne. 


KEAN. 
You should apply leeches to it, my man, for it’s not hand- 
some. [He pours champagne into his glass. 


JOHN cooKs. (takes up the glass) 
Nothing could be more delicious. [Drink and sets down 
the glass ; Kean meantime watching him. 


KEAN. 
Unless you would have another black eye, which is easily 
done, you had better not repeat that trick. 


JOHN COOKS. 
You don’t mean it ! 


KEAN. (filling again) 
I do. 


JOHN COOKS. . 
Then I may try another ? 


KEAN, 
Gratis. 


JOHN cooks. (drinks) 
Here’s to the merchants ! 


KEAN. (pulls off his coat) 
Thank you, friend. 


JOHN COOKS. 
Ah! you understand the science ? 


KEAN, (pulls off his waistcoat) 
Yes, and I will answer for it’s effect. 


yoHN cooks. (laughing) 


Ah! Ah! 


ALL. 
Bravo! bravo! { Enter Peter 


| PETER. (to Cooks) 
What are you up to now? 


JOHN COOKS. 
You'll see once I’m ready. 


ee 
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PETER. (to Kean) 
W hat’s yer honour about ? 


KEAN, 
One moment, and you will learn. 
PETER. (to Cooks) 
But do you know who you're fighting with ? 


JOHN COOKS. 
That’s no business of mine. 


PETER. 
Constable ! [ The constable mounts upon a chair, ‘the 
better to see the sport. 
CONSTABLE. 


Let alone, stupid —you’ll spoil the fun. 


PETER. 
Well! well! fight if you’re determined. [ Exit. 


[ Appropriate music to be played while Kean and Cooks 
box. After a few rounds, the latter receives a blow 
upon his other eye and falls into the arms of his 
Friends. Kean re-dresses himself and sits down again. 


It seems a settled point among the French writers that all 
our countrymen have practised the art of. self-defence, and 
that they devote their moments of leisure to boxing, drinking, 
&c., &c. This was in a measure unfortunately true about a 
century ago, when it may have attracted the attention of the 
authors of that day, as we know it did from Corrine’s relation 
to the inanimate Nelvil of her youth in England. But ask a 
Frenchman his opinion of us now-a-days, and it is just the 
same. ‘These English do nothing but drink porter, eat ros-b7f, 
box, andsweardamm.” And this portrait of us is nourished 
by such scenes as the one we have just quoted and by their 
public instructors. They imagine that every Englishman has 
a bull-dog constantly at his side, whether he be walking or in 
the house, and to such an extreme is this idea carried, that at 
the ““Ambigu” in Paris, a theatre corresponding to our 
‘¢ Surrey,” where English characters are frequently represented, 
and generally as wicked lords, coiners, boxers, et cetera, it 
was found necessary to keep a few property bull-bogs. Be this 
as it may, one thing, however, is certain, that with all our 
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prize-fighting—which disgusting exhibitions, alas! are much 
too frequent—we never butcher one another in cold blood as 
these polished Parisians do during their periodical revolutions! 

But to return to Kean whom we left victorious. The con- 
stable and he get very intimate and finish two bottles of cham- 
pagne together: this was policy in the actor—bat, restrain your 
curiosity, gracious reader; Alexandre will show how, all in 
good time. While Kean is out, Miss Anna Damby enters, 
who is shown to the best chamber; an attention she attributes 
to his anticipating kindness, while, in reality, she owes it to 
Lord Mervill, as already seen. 

A monologue, by Salomon, the prompter, contains some 
truth, and in justice to Dumas, here it is. 


SALOMON, 


(seated where the constable was and taking up the newspapers. 

Ah! let me see what they say about our last representation 
of Othella Hum, hum. Paris; Saint Petersburg; Vienna. 
What do they mean by filling their papers with politics and 
news from France, Russia, and Austria? who reads them I 
should like to know? Ah! “Drury Lane Theatre. Mr. 
Kean in Othello. There was a thin house here yesterday...” 
Five hundred people were turned back, that’s all. ‘The 
miserable choice of pieces.” That’s rich: Othello and a Mid- 
summer’s Night Dream, Shakspere’s masterpieces both in one 
evening. ‘ The inefficiency of the performers...” Yes; the 
whole strength of the company —Miss O‘Neill, Mrs. Siddons, 
and Kean, the immortal Kean. ‘ The frantic acting of Kean 
who makes Othello a savage.” Well! and should he make 
him a fashionable? (Looks at the signature of the article.) 
Ah! this does not astonish me : ‘‘Cooksman”—too well known. 
_ Shame! shame! and these are the men who judge and con- 
_demn. (Takes another paper.) Ah! here is quite a different 
thing: it is by Brixon, who takes care to write his own cri- 
“em The public don’t know that, but we do. Let’s see. 
“ The performance at Drury Lane yesterday was magnificent ; 
the doors were besieged at an early hour and half who attempted 
admission were disappointed. ‘lhe grand and wily Iago,” that 
was the part he took, ‘‘ was splendidly played by Mr. Brixon.” 
He does not mince matters at any rate. ‘* Tne weakness of 
the actor entrusted with the part of Othello...” This fellow 
finds it too weak, the other too strong. ‘‘ only served to bring 
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out the depth of our celebrated...” (He throws down the 
paper.) A plot! a plot! I thank my stars m only a 
prompter ! 


Kean learns from Salomon that the bailiffs are at his house, 
whereupon he determines on remaining at the Coal-Hole for 
the present. Miss Anna meets him and, after some explana- 
nations, they both find out that Lord Mervill has been playing 
tricks. The constable offers her his protection, and the twain 
retire. Then Lord Mervill comes in masqued, and Kean and 
he quarrel, which bring us on to act the fourth. 

Here we are introduced behind the scenes at Drury-Lane— 
Kean’s dressing-room, in which Pistol and Salomon are dis- 
covered preparing ‘“‘eau sucrée” for the actor. This last enters 
in a towering passion which so frightens Pistol that he is off 
like a shot. Kean informs Salomon that the bailiffs are pur- 
suing him, and inveighs bitterly against his lot. He declares 
that he led a much happier life when merely a mguntebank, 
and that he is determined to take to it again. He says: Let 
placards be posted all over London that Kean the clown will 
perform feats of strength in Regent-Street, on condition that 

e receives five guineas per window, and in eight days my for- 
tune will be made, for everyone will rush to see how Hamlet 
walks on his head, and how Othello cuts summersets.” The 
good prompter tries to bring him to reason but without avail, and 
his master, hayjng heard a tap at the secret door, sends him to 
keep watch outside, whilst he admits the Countess Elena. A 
love scene ensues wherein the latter calls Kean her Othello and 
he returns the compliment by saying that he will be very jea- 
lous of his Desdemona—alluding to the attentions paid Elena, 
not by her husband, but by the Prince; “‘ my friend Wales,” 
as Beau Brummell used to say. He swears by the soul of 
Shakspere, however, that if she remains true to him she may 
command his life. But, hark! a knock; her husband’s voice ; 
in a moment she is off by the secret passage and Kean, calling 
forth his artistic powers, assumes a Joseph Surface look, and 
admits the Prince, the Count, and Salomon. The former is 
convinced he heard a woman’s voice, “ Miss Anna peut-étre,” 
but the husband, ‘‘ with jealousy’s quick eye,” discovers his 
wife’s fan which he quietly pockets along with wrath, to be 
produced on a fitter occasion, When they have retired, Elena 
sends for the fan, and while Kean is vainly seeKing it, the 
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manager calls to ask if he may signal the musicians to strike 
up. Kean tells him to please himself on that matter, but that 
he won’t stir a peg till the fan be found, as it was ‘‘a present 
fi.m the Prince of Wales.” This, of course, is not forth- 
coming; the public grow impatient; the manager entreats, 
then threatens; and there is every prospect of a row as bad 
as those of O. P. celebrity. ‘‘ Kean has refused to play ! ” 

The prayers of his good genius, Salomon, at length prevail ; 
the tragedian retracts; the manager’s anxious look disappears, 
and radiant with smiles, he steps before the curtain. 


‘“‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I have to solicit your kind indulg- 
ence on behalf of Mr. Kean, who, finding himself suddenly 
indisposed, feared he could not do justice to his arduous task, 
but has at last consented to make the trial.” 


THE PUBLIC. 
Bravo! bravo! bravo ! 


The following is the action of the scene: 

{ The manager bows and retires ; the orchestre play “God 
save the King”!!! ; the curtain ascends upon the part- 
ing scene in “Romeo and Juliet.” The Countess of 
Kefield, the Prince of Wales, and the Count, are in 
a stage-box ; Lord Mervill in one opposite ; Salomon 
at his post of prompter. 


JULIETTE. 

Ne tourne pas les yeux vers horizon vermeil, 
Tu peux rester encore, ce n’est point le soleil ; 
C’ e’tait le rossignol et non pas l’alouette 

Dont le chant a frappé ton oreille inquiéte.* 


* * * * x 
* x * * * 
JULIET. 


Then, window, let day in, and let life out. 


| * JULIET. 
Wilt thou begone ? it is not yet near day: 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That piere’d the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Act 3. Scene v. 


The dialogue then proceeds in French, till the words as above in the original 
tongue. 
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ROMEO. | 
Farewell, farewell! one kiss, and‘I’ll descend. 


| Here Kean, who has begun to descend, perceives that 
the Princ? of Wales is in the same box with Elena ; 
so, instead of making his exit, he ascends upon the 
stage and comes forward, staring fixedly at them. 


suuietT. ( follows him) 
What does he mean? (¢”@ whisper) Kean, Kean, you have 
missed your cue. 


SALOMON. (appears at the wing, book in hand) 
Master! dear master ! 


JULIET. (7ecommencing) 
Then, window, let day in, and let life out. 


SALOMON. (prompting) 


Farewell, farewell! one kiss...... 
KEAN. (laughs) 
Ah! ah! ah! 
SALOMON. ( prompting) 

Romeo! 

JULIET, 
Romeo! 

KEAN. 


Who calls me Romeo? who fancies I’m playing Romeo ? 


JULIET. 

Kean, you're a fool. 

KEAN. 

But I’m not Romeo...I’m Falstaff... Jack Falstaff companion 
to the Prince of Wales. Come hither my brave comrades... 
Poins, Peto, Bardolph, dame Quickly...and fill, fill your 
at for I am going to drink to the health of the Prince of 

ales, the greatest rake and the most conceited fop among 
us. To the Prince of Wales to whom nothing comes amiss, 
from a barmaid up to a maid of honour; to the Prince of 
Wales who cannot look upon a woman, virtuous or not, with- 
out ruining her; to the Prince of’ Wales whom I thought my 


friend, but whose toy I only am...Ah! royal Prince, ’tis well 
your person’s sacred, else you would have some business with 


Falstaff. 
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LORD MERVILL. (from his box) 
Down with Kean! down with the actor. 


KEAN, 

Falstaff...and I am now no more Falstaff than I was Romeo, 
Iam Punchinello, the Falstaff of the streets...A stick for 
Punch, a stick to thrash Lord Mervill, a stick to thrash the 
cowardly villain who wears a sword and yet refuses to combat 
those whom he has ruined, because, forsooth, he is a nobleman, 
lord, peer...Ah! yes, a stick to thrash Lord Mervill, and how 
we'll laugh......Ah! how I suffer...help ! [| He falls into 


the arms of Juliet and Salomon who drag him out. 


Henceforth all is confusion both among the audience and 
actors-— Mercutio asking ‘‘ the bloody Tybalt” in a friendly 
tone what is the matter, and many similar incongruities. For 
Salomon has announced : 


‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, the performance can no longer con- 
tinue: the sun of England is eclipsed, the celebrated, the 
sublime Kean has been seized with madness.” 


A piercing cry is heard from the Countess of Keefield’s box 
and the curtain falls on act the fourth. 

Dumas has reached the verge of probability, has greatly 
exceeded all actual truth, has given many novel readings in the 
life of Kean; he must now retrace his steps and mend up mat- 
ters, or he sets all biography at defiance. These he brings 
about in his usual felicitous and summary way, accommodating 
his characters to a conclusion which renders both them and 
their audience equally delighted. | 

The Count and Countess become suddenly reconciled; the 
Prince of Wales pays off all Kean’s debts who thereupon 
recovers his senses and quits England by the ‘* Washington” 
for New York, carrying with him Anna Damby and faithful 
Salomon, the prompter. : 

We have thus given “ Kean” in detail; upon its general 
character we shall offer no farther comments, but leave the 
reader to deduce any he pleases. 

Alexandre Dumas has had no small share in preparing the 
minds of the Parisians for the revolution, now in progress 
among them, by a new melo-drama, entitlea ‘‘ Le Chevalier 
de Maison Rouge,” in which first occurs the Girondist chorus 
so much in vogue, ‘“ Mourir pour la Patrie.” 

And of such are the public instructors in France ! 
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THE COURT OF VERSAILLES. 
(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


By EurzaBetH RoBINson. 


In one of the splendid saloons of the Palace at Versailles, 
after the royal supper one evening, Louis the Sixteenth stood 
before a marble table upon which was placed an elegant coffee 
service. Raising the richly gilt cover from a porcelain sugar 
basin, he took two lumps of sugar, and letting them fall 
gently into a cup of boiling coffee, amused himself by watching 
the small yellow bubbles as they rose from the sinking sugar 
to the top of his coffee, successively releasing from each fragile 
prison the air which it contained. 

Monsieur de Maurepas approached the king. The revolu- 
tion was not at that moment contemplated ; but passing events 
were agitating most minds; the vase of futurity was full— 
waiting only the drop, great or small, which was to cause the 
fatal overflow. The court, persevering in blindness until its 
last day, was gay, inconsiderate, and wholly devoted to a 
young and beautiful queen equally gay and inconsiderate. 
Monsieur de Maurepas was minister, a witty, facetious, old 
man—or rather a child of threescore years and ten—who 
would have given a province for a piece of lace for the queen, 
and asea-port, that the king might delight in La Belle France 
and that France be comprised in Versailles for Monsieur de 
Maurepas, and a few fine forests for the king to hunt in, whilst 
his subjects laboured for the payment of his taxes. 

What do the people complain of ? asked one of the aristo- 
cracy, at the beginning of the revolution; and what do they 
want? Havethey not hospitals and asylums ? 

Monsieur de Maurepas did not even think of hospitals— 
he thought the people ought first to obey the laws, then to 
live and die as their destiny appointed, without troubling 
themselves about their betters. This disdainful indifference, 
. this sacrilegious forgetfulness of. the most simple, as well as 
the most responsible duties of humanity, seems impossible in 
@ prime minister. Nevertheless, it is the true history of Mon- 
sieur de Maurepas’s political character, that Monsieur de Mau- 
repas, who drew near the king and having waited until his 
majesty had swallowed several mouthfuls of coffee, said, “ How 
does your majesty like the coffee this evening ¢” 
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“It is excellent,” replied Louis. 

*‘ Yes: the mocha is of a most delicious quality; but does 
your majesty find it to have the usual flavour? the sugar which 
they have this evening supplied, has it agreeably softened the 
sharpness of the coffee?” 

Louis the Sixteenth was timid, yet obstinate in his temper- 
ament, and like his grandfather, Louis XIV., dreaded nothing 
so much as a jest or bon-mot at his expense. Surveying his 
minister with doubtful looks, then reflecting upon his own 
high position and the courtier-like habits of his minister, he 
said rather sternly, ‘‘ What do you mean, sir? are you dis- 
satisfied with our comptroller of the household? or, do you 
know of any better coffee than mine?” 

‘Qh, no! sire; neither one nor the other; but allow me to 
ask yet another question :—your majesty has put two pieces 
of sugar into your cup, how much does your majesty think 
they cost each?” | 

‘“‘ Ah! you are about teaching me alesson on economy, I 
perceive,” said the king. ‘“ Well! well! Ishallbe delighted 
with it, come let us see. Sugar costs four francs six sous a 
pound. [I suppose in a pound of sugar there are eighty pieces 
the size of those in my coffee, that makes it a sou per lump— 
or, as ] am King of France and, as such, pay more for every- 
thing than my subjects, my two pieces of sugar would cost me 
six or eight sous at most.” 

‘“‘ Those two lumps of sugar,” said M. de Maurepas with 
emphasis, ‘‘ cost your majesty nothing, they are a present from 
one of your majesty’s subjects, but to him they cost a louis 
dor each.” 

“A pretty story truly, Monsieur de Maurepas,” said the 
king, ‘if all the sugar eaten in the palace were to cost at that 
rate, I should have to sell the domain of Rambauillet to 
sweeten the dauphin’s boiled milk. Explain, sir.” 

“ Willingly, sire; but first will your majesty condescend to 
examine this sugar well.” Monsieur de Maurepas emptied the 
basin on to the marble table, and counted the lumps: there 
were forty-three ; ‘ with the two pieces in your majesty’s cup,” 
said he, “ making forty-five lumps, this pound of sugar costs 
one thousand and eighty francs. See how sparkling and light 
it is! just taste it, what an exquisite flavour !—so very sweet, 
melting in the mouth without leaving the slightest disagree- 
able flavour behind.” 
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“Well!” said the king, the grey hairs of his minister 
keeping his rising temper in order, ‘ well! the sugar is sweet 
that is simple enough—would you have it better, pray?” 

‘“‘ But your majesty could never guess what this sugar is 
made from.” 

Louis the Sixteenth was not an ignoramus, he had some 
knowledge of chemistry and its mystical operations. He drew 
back a little, fearing to be compromised by the mention of 
some ridiculous amalgamation, then said in a loud tone of 
voice, ‘‘ It is cane sugar, Monsieur de Maurepas; but let us 
talk of something else—the parliament.” 

‘“‘ Sire!” said Maurepas, ‘it is beet root sugar.” 

‘¢ Beet-root ! what is bect-root, sir?” asked Louis. 

*“‘ Sire!” said a little duchess who had listened to the con- 
versation, and waited to snatch an opportunity of making her- 
self remarkable, ‘‘ beet-root is little red slices of I don’t know 
what, which my people soak in vinegar and eat with salad.” 
The king laughed heartily. 

‘Sire !” said Monsieur de Maurepas, ‘“ beet-root is a very 
common root in France, much liked by your own brother, and 
of this root sugar is now made.” 

This conversation between the king and his minister had 
excited the curiosity of all the attendants; none had dared to 
approach lest they should disturb some state scenes, but not a 
movement of the interlocutors escaped notice. They had seen 
the minister shew the king-his cup of coffee, turn the sugar 
out on the marble table, and examine every lump. One of the 
courtiers withdrew into the queen’s card-room, and whispered 
in the ear of a friend, that the king had just taken poison in 
his coffee-pot. ‘* You terrify me,” said the devoted fellow- 
courtier, ‘I have had coffee too, and perhaps from the same 
coffee-pot.” 

‘¢ Don’t be alarmed,” said the other, ‘‘ the coffee is not po:- 
soned, it is the sugar, and no one but the king has taken from 
the prepared basin. We shall havea regency ; so | will begone 
and pay my respects to the dauphin’s governess.” 

The report spread from one to another until it reached the 
queen, who rose in great agitation, throwing her cards down, 
she hastened to the king who was still conversing with his 
minister. ‘‘Oh! sire! sire!” exciaimed Marie Antoinette, 
much agitated. 

S at is the matter?” asked the king, ‘“‘and what brings 
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you in such haste? how pale you are,” added he, with more 
than usual tenderness in his manner, then filling a glass with 
water, he threw in several lumps of sugar and, presenting it 
to his royal consort, said, “drink this, madam, it will revive 
you—you will also become acquainted with a new kind of sugar.” 

Monsieur de Maurepas was light and frivolous, but possessed 
of abundant finesse, he had, moreover, great experience in the 
tricks of a palace, growing old amidst them: he knew well 
how to judge from the face of what was passing in the heart. 
He seized the glass of sugared water from the king and drank 
it off. , 

**Qh! thank you,” exclaimed Marie Antoinette, putting 
out her hand to the minister ; then turning to the king, she 
said, gaily, “It is all nothing. I am going back to finish my 
game.” | 

At that moment, the captain of the guards entered, and 
hurrying towards Louis, said, ‘ All the palace doors are closed, 
your majesty may be assured that no one has passed in or out, 
the last half-hour. The culpritis taken and they are now 
bringing him before your majesty.” Scarcely had he uttered 
these words ere the saloon doors were thrown open and in 
marched eight or ten gardes-du-corps surrounding a man whose 
coarse dress and frightened mien bore a striking contrast to the 
glitter and smiles of a court sparkling with costly diamonds. 
Monsieur de Maurepas, always self-possessed, made an imme- 
diate sign for the military to retire; then advancing towards 
the astonished and terrified stranger, re-assured him by pre- 
senting him to the king, saying, ‘‘ Sire! this is the good man 
who filled your majesty’s sugar-basin this evening, this is he 
who makes sugar from vegetables ; doubtless he will manufac- 
ture cinnamon, pepper, and ginger, next, so that we may soon 
dispense altogether with our colonies.” 

Sade perceived that in all that was passing there was some- 
thing purposely concealed from him, drew the sugar maker 
aside, and began to converse familiarly with him. 

‘“‘ Has the king really taken poison?” asked Marie Antoinette. 

‘As much as I have,” replied the minister, “‘we shall die 
the sweetest death possible—I most happily in having saved 
your majesty’s life, and shared the lot of my sovereign.” 

**Do not jest, if you please, monsieur,” said the queen. 

‘“‘ Madam !” replied the minister, “be assured the affair is 
nothing more than a case of beet-root sugar: if there be a plot 
at all, it is against the sugar canes.” 
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‘* What is it all about this sugar?” asked the queen. 

** Madam!” replied Maurepas, ‘‘ during the regency of the 
Duc d’Orleans, one Oliver de Serre attracted by the colour of 
beet-root, thought to make wine from it, but instead of wine 
he found it contained sugar. The good man died, leaving the 
receipt of his discovery amongst his papers, which were bought 
by a Prussian chemist who actually made the first beet-root 
sugar. This man, with whom the king is talking, has improved 
the manufacture ; and behold the imaginary poison.” 

The queen courageously took a piece of sugar from the 
table inal ate it; all the ladies followed her brave example. 
Maurepas facetiously exclaimed, ‘‘ Take care, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, every lump is worth a louis d’or.” 

“‘ It is no better than other sugar,” said her majesty, “‘and 
since it is so dear, the taste for it would be ruinous.” 

“True :” added Maurepas, “the sample is dear; but the 
inventor thinks if he could have two millions of franes to 
establish a sugar bake-house—” 

** Two millions of francs for a bake-house!” cried the 
courtiers with one voice, “oh! fie! tis too much, a great 
deal too much.” 

“Sober sir !” cried the king to the manufacturer, “‘take this 
snuff-box as a testimony of our gratitude. Our coffee has been 
well sweetened this evening, it is true; but two millions of 
frances for your manufactory is too much money—the court are 
agreed upon this point.” 

** Sire!” replied the sugar maker, bowing low, “ sooner or 
later, beet-root will make its way.” 

That same evening, Marie Antoinette obtained from Louis 
his signature which drew from the state coffers three millions 
of franes for the enriching of the Polignac family. More than 
fifty years have elapsed since these events; we will not enter 
upon the fate of the actors in this little history, but, in the 
significant words of the manufacturer, beet-root “has made 
tts way.” 




































NOCTES DRAMATIC. —III. 
By tHe Autnon or “Peers intTO SHAKSPBRE.” 
John Lyly. 
(Continued from page 463.) 


We know not whether it be the beauty of the legend or the 
melody of the name which renders it so peculiarly interesting 
and charming to us, but of all Lyly’s plays we prefer his 
‘“¢ Endymion.” One who has enshrined the same subject for 
ever in our heart amid the sweetest music, exquisitely exclaims 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 
Its loveliness encreases— 


And ever as we think of that long sleep, wherein the love-lorn 
Endymion lay and ‘ sighed away his soul to Cynthia,” does 
this truth become more heartfelt. How could such a story fail 
to win our regard towards even the most plain and simply- 
worded drama? But really the subject seems to have inspired 
even Lyly himself, and there are often the most beautiful ex- 
pressions, and throughout the whole an elegance superior to 
anything which has appeared from his pen. We confess it is 
some deterioration from its beauty to know that in 
Cynthia, the divine Cynthia, Lyly affected to exhibit his 
mistress, Queen Elizabeth, before whom the play was _per- 
formed, and whose vanity was such that she never had the 
slightest difficulty in swallowing every camel which might be 
pawned upon her. Although her reign was glorious, and her 
ability for public affairs undoubted, her private character we 
consider contemptible. However, it is not very difficult to 
separate the mind from this, when we have before us the idea 
of the “orbed maiden,” her dreamy adorer, and the faithful 
Eumenides. 

It is, we believe, superfiuous to narrate the plot of ‘* Endy- 
mion”— it is too well known. Lyly has drawn the character 
of Endymion in a dreamy quiet, and spiritual style that is 
very suitable to the nature of the story, and although Cynthia 
occasionally breathes too strongly of mortality, she is likewise 
a charming creation.—It is ludicrous, however, to hear her 
addressed as ‘‘ madam” in the good old style of the period, 
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and tends still further to make her appear of the earth, earthy. 

We extract a few lines from the commencement of the play 
—it is part of a conversation between Endymion and Tellus, 
his lover ere he fixed his eyes upon his ‘* bright particular star.” 


TELL. How now, Endymion, always solitary? no company but your own 
thoughts? no friend but melancholy fancies ? 

Env. You know (fair Tellus) that the sweet remembrance of your love is 
the only companion of my life, and thy presence my paradise, so that I am not 
alone when nobody is with me, and in heaven itself when thou art with me. 

TELL. Then you love me, Endymion ? 

Enpb. Or else I love not Tellus. 

TELL. Is it not possible for you, Endymion, to dissemble? 

Enpb. Not, Tellus, unless I could make me a woman. 

od * * it * * 

TELL. Lo they all dissemble ? 

Enpb. All but one. 

TELL. Who is that ? 

END. I dare not tell.... 

TELL. You will be sure I shall take no vantage of your words. But in 
sooth, Endymion, without more ceremony—is it not Cynthia? 
* ok * % * * 

Take heed, Endymion, lest like the wrestler in Olympia, that, striving to 
lift an impossible weight caught an incurable strain, thou by fixing thy thoughts 
above thy reach, fall into into a disease without all remedy. But I see thou 
art now in love with Cynthia. 

Enp. No, Tellus, thou knowest that the stately cedar, whose top reacheth 
unto the clouds never boweth his head to the shrubs that grow in the valley, 
nor ivy that climbeth up by the clm can ever get hold of the beams of the sun ; 
Cynthia I honour in all humility, whom none ought or dare adventure to love , 
whose affections are immortal, and virtues infinite! Suffer me, therefore, to 
gaze on the moon, at whom, were it not for thyself, | would die with wondering. 


Far superior to this is the scene of his awakening from his 
long term of sleep, to find the twig to which he had laid his 
head had since become a tree. It is really charming, and is 
less marred by the peculiar bombast of Lyly than other por- 
tions of the play. Weshall make no apology for transcribing it. 


CYNTHIA. Well, let us to Endymion. I will not be so stately (good Endy- 
mion) not to stoop to do thee good; and if thy liberty consist in a kiss irom 
me, thou shalt haveit. And although my mouth hath been heretofore as untouched 
as my thoughts, yet now to recover thy life (though to restore thy youth it be 
impossible) I will do that to Endymion which never yet mortal man could 
boast of heretofore, nor shall ever hope for hereafter. (She kisses him.) 

Eum. Madam, he beyinneth to stir. 

Cyn.. Soft, Eumenides, stand still. 

Eum. Ah! I see his eyes almost open. 

Cyn. I command thee once again, stir not. I will stand behind him. 

Pan. What dv | see? Endymion almost awake ? 

Eum. Endymion! Endymion! art thou deaf or dumb? or hath this long 
sleep taken away thy memory? Ah! my sweet Endymion, seest thou not 
Eumenides, thy faithful friend; thy faithful Eumenides, who for thy sake hath 
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been careless of his own content? Speak, Endymion! Endymion! Endymion ! 

Enb. Endymion! I call to mind such a naine. 

"um. Hast thou forgotten thyself, Endymion? Then I do not marvel thou 
rememberest not thy friend. I tell thee thou art Endymion, and I Eumenides. 
Behold also, Cynthia, by whose favour thou art awaked, and by whose virtue 
thou shalt continue thy natural course. 

Cyn, Endymion! speak, sweet Endymion! knowest thou not Cynthia ? 

END. Oh heavens! whom do I behold? Fair Cynthia, divine Cynthia? 

Cyn, Iam Cynthia, and thou Endymion. 

ENpD. Endymion! What do J hear? What! a grey beard, hollow eyes, with- 
ered body, decayed limbs, and all in one night? 

EuMm. One night! Thou hast slept here forty years, by what enchantress as 
yet it is not known: and behold the twig to which thou laidest thy head, is 
now become a tree. Callest thou not Eumenides to remembrance ? 

END. Thy name I do remember by the sound. but thy favour I do not yet 
call to mind: only divine Cynthia, to whom time, fortune, death, and destiny 
are subject, [ see and remember; and in all humility I regard and reverence. 

Cyn. Youshall have good cause to remember Eumenides, who hath for thy 
safety forsaken his own solace. 

Env. Am I that Endymion, who was wont in court to lead my life, and in 
just, tourneys, and arms, to exercise my youth? Am I that Endymion ? 

Eum. Thou art that Endymion, ani I Eumenides: wilt thou not yet call 
me to remembrance ? 

Enp. Ah! sweet Eumenides, I now perceive that thou art he, and that my- 
self have the name of Endymion ; but that this should be my body, I doubt: 
for how could my curled locks be turned to grey hair, and my strong body to a 
dying weakness, having waxed old, and not knowing it. 

Cyn. Well, Endymion, arise: awhile sit down, for that thy limbs are stiff 
and not able to stay thee, and tell us what thou hast seen in thy sleep all this 
while. What dreams, visions, thoughts, and fortunes: for it is impossible but 
in so long a time thou shouldst sce strange things. 


There is much good painting in this, and the scene is brought 
very vividly before us. Had Lyly always refrained from his 
absurd Euphneism he would have been far more poetical and 
esteemed as a writer. Where he has been simple he possesses 
a grace and gentleness very pleasing. As it is, Lyly culti- 
vated Fancy (which was indeed the source and essential to his 
new system) to the exclusion of heart and imagination, and 
his dramas are comparatively cold and unable to excite any 
considerable emotion of sympathy. The comic portion of this 
play is ridiculous, and when it does excite laughter it is as 
much directed »t the author as the matter. The support of 
this branch is Sir Tophas, a shallow-patel fellow, who turns 
knight-errant, and wages war against the tribes of the birds 
and fishes and after terrific exploits returns victor over a wren. 
He is a faint ghost of the immortal Don Quixote, though the 
shadow is about as like the substance as the invaluable Rosi- 
nante was to Bucephalus. 

*‘ Midas” was printed in 1592, and contains some good 
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writing, particularly the commencement of the play and the 
contention between Apollo and Pan for the palm of music: 
but we must pass on from this to some others of his works 
from which we think it more fit and acceptable to present 
specimens. 

‘“‘Galathea” is one of his best dramas and has some excel- 
lent dialogue, although it is somewhat ludicrous to place the 
scene of a classical drama in Lincolnshire, and to dignify the 
ee with such sounding cognomens. ‘The plot is as fol- 
ows :—Neptune, enraged at the Danes for having destroyed 
one of his temples, once overflowed the country, but at length 
consented to remove the waters, on condition that the chastest 
and most beautiful virgin in the land should be bound to a 
particular tree, every five years, as an offering to him—he 
periodically sending a monster, Agar, to convey or devour the 
victim. ‘Tityrus and Melibzus, two Lincolnshire peasants, in 
order to save them from this horrible fate, dress up their 
daughters, Galathea and Phillida, in male attire, The twain 
meet and fall in love, each supposing the other to be a man, 
and their courtship under the mutual mistake as to the sex of 
the other is very pretty indeed. 


PHIL. It is a pity that nature framed you not a woman, having a face so 
fair, so lovely a countenance, so modest a behaviour. 

Ga. There is a tree in Tylos whose nuts have shells like fire and, being 
cracked, the kernel is but water. 

PHIL. Whata toy is it to tell me of that tree, being nothing to the purpose! 
I suy it is a pity you are not a woman. 

Ga. I would not wish to be a woman, unless it was because thou art a man. 

PHIL. Nay, I do not wish to be a woman, for then I should not love thee. 
for I have sworn never to love a woman. 

Gat. A strange humour in so pretty a youth, and according to mine; for 
myself will never love a woman. 

Pui. Itwere a shame if a maiden should be a suitor (a thing hated in that 
sex), and thou shouldst deny to be her servant. 

Gat, What dread riseth in my mind ! I fear the boy to be, as I am, a maiden. 

Pui. Tush! It cannot be: his voice shews the contrary. 

Gat. Yet I do not think it, for he would then have blushed.. 

Puit. Have you ever a sister ? 

Gat! If I had but one, my brother must needs have two. But, I pray, 
have you never a one? 

PuHIL. My father had but one daughter, and therefore I could have no sister. 

Gat. Aye me! he is as I am, for his speeches be as mine are. 

Puiu. What shall I do? either he is subtle, or my sex simple. 


Venus at length undertakes to change the sex of one of them, 
and thus brings about a happy consummation. Cupid is caught 
at his old tricks, and being made prisoner, is only released on 
Neptune’s foregoing the usual sacrifice. 
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‘‘The Maid’s Metamorphosis,” another of Lyly’s, produced 
in 1600, is almost entirely written in blank verse. It is quite 
a pastoral play, and is founded on the following fable :—Apollo 
falls in love with Kurymene, and extolling his power as a god, 
is challenged by her to manifest it inchanging her sex. He 
does so, but she afterwards repenting, induces him to restore 
her to her original state, when she marries Ascanio, the king’s 
son, who has fallen in love with her. 


The following description is very good indeed, and much 
unlike his usual style :— 


Then in these verdant fields, all richly dyed 
With Nature’s gifts and Flora’s painted pride, 
There is a goodly spring, whose chrystal streams, 
Beset with myrtles, keep back Phebus’ beams : 
There in rich seats, all wrought of ivory, 

The Graces sit, listening the melody. 

The warbling birds do from their pretty bills 
Unite in concord as the brook distills, 

Whose gentle murmur, with his buzzing notes, 
Is as a base unto their hollow throats, 

Garlands beside they wear upon their brows, 
Made of all sort of flowers carth allows, 

From whence such fragrant sweet perfumes arise, 
As you would swear that place is paradise. 


Although fairies are introduced elsewhere by Lyly, he has 
never made them perform so prominent a part as in this play. 
Their songs somewhat remind one of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 


By the moon we sport and play, 

With the night begins our day : 

As we dance, the dew doth fall. 

Trip it little urchins all, 

Lightly as the little bee, 

Two by two, and three by three, 

And about go we, and about go we. 

Frrst Farry. I do came about the copse, 

Leaping upon flowers’ tops: 

Then I get upon a fly, 

She carries me above the sky: 
And trip and go. 

Sreconp Farry. When a dew-drop falleth down, 

And doth light upon my crown, 

Then I shake my head and skip ; 
And about I trip. 


The only play of Lyly’s in blank verse is “* The Woman in 
the Moon.” It is evident, however, it was a style with which 
he was not familiar. Space will not permit us to enlarge fur- 
ther upon this subject, and we shall therefore bring our cursory 
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remarks on Lyly’s writings to a close by quoting a few lines 
from this play, which show more feeling than is usual with him. 
Iphicles, in a passion of love, cries to Pandora— 


Will me to dive for pear] into the sea, 
To fetch the feathers of the Arabian bird, 
The golden apples from Hesperian wood, 
Mermaii’s glass, Flora’s habiliments, 

So may I have Pandora for my love. 

PaND. He that would do all this must love me well. 
And why should he love me and I not him ? 
Wilt thou, for my sake, go into yon grove, 
And we will sing unto the wild bird’s notes, 
And be as pleasant as the western winds, 
That kisses flowers, and wanton’s with their leaves ? 





FREE EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART. 
(LATE THE CHINESE GAILERY, HYDE PARK CORNER.) 


We were compelled by the late date of the days fixed for 
the two Private views of this Society’s Exhibition, and the press 
of matter, to postpone until this number a detailed account of 
the exhibition. 

Some minor details of arrangement we think might have 
been improved ; and we doubt not but they must have already 
suggested themselves to the committee of management,—such 
for instance as the placing of Mr. Corbould’s historical picture 
at the lower end of the Gallery, instead of over the entrance : 
the effect of the whole Gallery is injured by this picture being 
over the door, whereas, if it had been hung at the opposite 
end, it would have improved the appearance of that part of the 
room ;—not that Mr. J. Z. Bell’s Cartoon is an unworthy 
performance,—far from it,—for the subject and its treatment 
are, in our opinion good ; and the latter places Mr. Bell in an 
eminent position among Historical Painters. Another thing 
is, the bare appearance of the roof. We should suggest, that 
at the next exhibition, some means were taken to hide the 
beams, and the canvas lining. We have also great doubts 
respecting the admission of sculpture; although sculpture 
acquires purity of tone from a contrast with the tints of oil- 

ictures, the twoarts mutually assisting each other in effect ; yet 
it struck us, that the line of sculpture down the centre, had 
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the effect of narrowing still more, a narrow gallery. ‘The part 
at the entrance not used for pictures, might, by introducing 
a light, be made into a good room for the reception of sculpture. 

Visitors must doubtless be surprised at the lowline of pictures 
on each side, so entirely different from the packing process at 
other exhibitions, where large and small works are piled one 
upon the other, reckless of finish, or the size of the figures. 
It seemed that good opportunities have been missed by Artists 
for the exhibition of whole leneth portraits, or of historical 
works; for we fear that a fe w out of the contributors to 
Westminster Hall, must remain unsold. Why do we not see 
more than a solitary picture of this class by Mr. Corbould 2 
the upper range now remaining unoccupied, would have accom- 
modated these large works ‘admirably. Another important 
point is, without infringing upon the rights of exhibitors, (upon 
the just exercise of which the existence of this society depends) 
to prove to some of them, that neither their interest nor that 
of the Institution can be forwarded by the conspicuous placing 
of certain works on the line; provoking by such ill-judged 
prominence censures from bilious critics, which are maliciously 
lavished on the whole society. 

The evening exhibitions are calculated to do much good, 
especially among persons engaged the whole day in business ; 
aud we sincerely hope, that the small char ge of sixpence for 
admission, will answer the expectations of the committee: 
here the ‘tradesman can take his family for an  evening’s 
rational amusement, at a small cost, —half the amount of the 
day exhibitions,—surely the only place of entertainment 
—excepting the galleries of the minor theatres—which is open 
at so small a charge, is infinitely more refining in its influence 
than the congregating of men in the parlours of public-houses ! 
This first step in advance of other institutions, is due to the 
New Society of Artists. The works are all well seen in the 
evening, and the whole effect is particularly pleasing, but 
we are of opinion that the light upon the pictures 
would, be much improved if collected in a central 
stream of jets, with shades, so as to cast the whole of the 
light downwards, and also to prevent the dazzling cftect upon 
the eye, which requires some time to adjust itself, in order to 
examine the pictures. 

There are 129 exhibitors, and 519 works contributed, of 
which 438 are oil-paintings, 69 water-colour paintings, and 
12 of sculpture. 
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W ater-Cotour Room. 


493. “St. Paul’s departure from the shores of Britain,” 
Mr. E. H. Corbould. This fine drawing is the chief attraction 
in the room: we remember this picture when it was exhibited 
at the New Society of Painters in Water-colours, and revret 
that the taste of the patrons of Art has not induced one of 
them to purchase a work which in treatment and execution, 
does honour to the English school of Art, and especially that 
branch, water-colour painting, which is almost peculiar to 
this country. 

Mr. T. Wright has a very clever and richly-coloured draw- 
ing, No. 456. “*a view of St. Petersburg from the Trinity 
Bridge ;” also Nos. 459. ‘ Portrait of Michael Prendergast 
L.L.B. Esq. Recorder of Bedford.” 461. ‘ Portrait.” 470. 
‘* Karly Indications,” which are deserving of especial notice. 

Mr. T. ©. Dibdin also contributes some interesting works. 
484. ‘*‘ Rosamand’s Tower.” 494. ‘* Lane scene, Cambridge- 
shire.” 500. * The border stone, Borrowdale,” besides some 
lithographic drawings of oriental architecture. 

495. and 496. Two drawings of the hacknied subject 
‘Italian Boys,” display much power of execution, and shew 
that Miss Rayner’s capabilities are worthy of better subjects. 

Mr. Bell Smith has two pretty portraits, 454. and 457. 
of “Mrs. B. Smith,” and “ Mrs. J. M. Boddy and her 
daughter,” also ‘a Portrait of the Rev. Henry Townley,” 
486. In addition to these talented contributions, he exhibits 
a lithographic drawing of ‘the Sepulchre,” 458. after a 
picture in the Gallery by Mr. Claxton. 

Mr. J. Wallis has several works, 468. 465. 471. 476. 
479. 482. 483. all landscape subjects, and comprising various 
effects, evidencing considerable powers. 

Mrs. Oliver has also two pretty subjects, 461. ‘* View near 
Windsor,” 464. ‘* Barnard Castle on the Tees.” 

Messrs. G. R. Lewis, J. F. Redgrave, C. Varley, and 
Glascott have some landscapes worthy of notice. 

Mr. J. Z. Bell has also 507. 508. two cartoons, designs for 
Frescoes painted by him in the panels of the ceiling of the 
library, at Muir House; the composition is simple, and the 
drawing in a pure style. 

The engravings are by Mr. W. O. Geller, Mr. T. ©. Dibdin 
Mr. Bell Smith, Mr. g. B. Geller, and C. Billoin, and are 


good specimens of the art in its various branches. 
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We observed in this room two photographic drawings, by 
Mr. Kilburn, which we presume would be considered inadmis- 
sible in other exhibitions. Being great admirers of Nature’s 
works, we are glad to see that this new Society of Artists does 
not shrink from a comparison with the effects produced by the 
pencil of Nature. 

Before leaving this room, a case of imitative cameos, by 
Miss Nicholls, attracts attention. The illusion is indeed well 
managed. 

From the Water-colour room to the Gallery of Paintings 
in oil, is a large space, a portion of which only is occupied by 
a refreshment room: this is the part which might be rendered 
available for sculpture. 


Oit~PaintTines. 


For some unaccountable reason, the numbers in the catalogue 
commenee at the farther end of the gallery ; but as we appre- 
hend few visitors will walk down without looking at the 
pictures, we shall begin at the beginning—that is, at the 
right hand of the entrance, where No. 1. should have been, is 
No. 202. and a worthy commencement to an exhibition. Mr. 
T. F. Dicksee has here painted a very interesting girl, in an 
old-fashioned satin dress, and straw hat. The picture is en- 
titled ‘‘Sunday Morning.” The expression is modest, and 
the face pretty; a sweet silvery tone of colour prevails, while 
all the modern requirements of execution are complied with, 
the satin being marvellously painted. 

197. ** Heath scene,” Mr. G. F. Phillps. A landscape full 
of high sentiment, strongly reminding us of I. M. W. 
Turner’s early style, before his predilection for mustard and 
lobster salads. Some confusion arises, owing to the similarity 
of colour in the water, to that of the earth. 

193. ‘* Portrait of an loway Indian,” by Mr. G. Catlin, 
the American traveller; a faithful portrait of a savage, with 
an unpronounceable name. 

182. ‘A View of the Hudson valley from a terrace fronting 
the Catskill mountain-house, New York.” The horizon is 
stated to be sixty miles distant: a picture of considerable 
talent, and interesting to an English eye. The colour of 
the foliage appears more like small shadows cast by clouds, 
than the varied tints of green foliage. 








ee 
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181. Another picture by the same Artist, also very inter- 
esting. Mr. G. Harvey has also some other minor works. 

171. “Interior of the House of Lords,” Mr. A. Blaikley. 
This is the picture of most consequence contributed by this 
Artist. The centre-part of the picture is particularly happy 
in the effect and treatment, and has great truth. There 
is, we think, a want of gradation in the size of the heads in 
the foreground, and those in the distance of the picture. 
Owing to this, the heads appear too large. A little crudity 
of colour mars the effect of this part of the picture, which 
seems to require glazing. 

170. “ The Lord Bishop of Jamaica,” a good portrait by 
H. Barraud, with accessories introduced, such as the crosier, 
&c., not usually met with in portraits of English Ecclesiastics. 

162. “A passing shower,” by Mr. G. A. Williams; an 
exquisite picture, by an Artist whose works are seen to ad- 
vantage,—and deservedly so,—in this gallery. 

168. “ The young Gleaner,” by J. F, Pasmore; a pretty 
laughing child; but Mr. Pasmore’s picture 166. ‘‘ The shoot- 
ing Poney,” has more pretensions. This Artist has on the 
other side of the room 252. * The battering Rams,” two 
portraits of sheep, disputing over a turnip, excellently painted, 
and the woolly texture well represented. In 254. ‘ Fresh 
Arrivals,” fish, flesh, and fowl, are depicted with great power 
and care; the game is quite equal to Blake’s pencilling. A 
ficure of a girl introduced, is not equal to the other parts, 
and seems to want reference to Nature. 

Mr. J. C. Bentley contributes 151. 153. 154. pictures of 
Welsh scenery ; they possess great charm of colour, and 
facility of handling. 

149. ** Moses.” A picture by Mrs. Robertson, painted 
with great power, and an originality of treatment, especially 
in the accessories. 

147. ‘An English market town.” A charming picture 
by G. A. Williams, very true in effect, and almost illusive. 

149. “‘ Night, a river scene,” -Arthur Gilbert ; rich in col- 
our, and beautifully touched. 

Mr. J. Peel sends 125. “‘ near Clitheroe, Lancashire,” 
126. “near Greta Bridge, Yorkshire,” 129. ‘ Whalley, 
Lancashire,” 130. ‘“* Richmond, Yorkshire,” and 132. 
‘“‘Thirlmere, Cumberland,” all bearing evidence of talent of 
a high order, a fine fresh eye for colour, and a free pencil ; 
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some of the trees seem to want re-touching, and a closer 
attention to the drawing to prevent a flat appearance: his 
disances are admirably managed, and the atmospheric effects 
given with great truth. 

122. “ The little sick scholar,” Mrs. M‘Ian, this accomp- 
lished lady has made rapid advances in Art within a very few 
years. Here is a sweet picture, a touching incident in 
story of the the Curiosity Shop, transferred to canvass, 
with a sentiment and power worthily illustrating the great 
master, Dickens. 14. ‘“ Highland Girls grinding Corn,” by 
Mrs. M‘Ian, in mere painting and colour more pleasing than 
No. 122, but the subject is not one of general interest. 120. 
“The Lesson,” by Mrs. M‘Ian, a figure of a pretty hazel- 
eyed girl intent upon mischief. 

128. ‘“* A Groom in waiting ;” 73. ‘¢ Trespassers,” by Mr. 
A. Corbould. Horses painted in a bold vigorous style, some- 
what like that of De Dreux, a French painter of reputation. 
The colour is rich, with great breadth of effect, but a tendency 
to blackness. 

116. “ A Highland Funeral ;” 117. ‘“* A Highland Still,” 
by Mr. R. R. M‘Ian; pictures, well painted, richly coloured, 
natural in treatment, and full of character. 

Mr. T. C. Dibdin contributes 111. ‘ The old Bridge-House 
at Ambleside; 112. ‘*Sea Shore between Folkstone and 
Dover;” 108. ‘* Bridge over the Greata, Keswick ;” all of 
them full of talent and truth. 

91. “ Helvoit sluys;” 92. ‘* Too late for the Ferry ;” two 
of several pictures by Mr. T. S. Robins, the whole of whose 
works are characterised by truth of colour, and careful but 
spirited execution. 

89. ‘Scene from Sir Walter Scott’s novel of Woodstock,” 
by Mr. J. G. Middleton; a complicated subject skilfully 
treated, and the various characters of the personages intro- 
duced admirably preserved. The execution is remarkably firm 
and the colour-good.— 

88. Full-length Portrait of Viscount Neville ;” a very good 
portrait and an acquisition to the Gallery. 

Mr. C. Dukes has four pictures, the principal of which is 
No. 82. ‘“‘Scene from the Gentle Shepherd.” Peggy and 
Jenny are captivating enough to please anybod's “een.” The 
picture is full of beauties, not only of execution, but of colour. 
‘The temptation of St. Anthony,” 78., by the same artist, 
is a good specimen of his talents. 
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Mr. W. Oliver contributes Nos. 18. 19. 30. 31. 32. 43. 
46. 51. allof them clear in colour and possessing much senti- 
ment; ‘**‘ The ascent of Mount Cenis,” in particular, where 
the effect of a gleam of sunshine is extremely well managed, 
and the gloomy grandeur of mountainous scenery impressed 
strongly on the,spectator. 

25. ** Moses,” A. Aglio. A composition of an intricate 
character, calculated for a Fresco picture, by the bright and 
airy tones of coloar. 

Several Watteau-like pictures, by Mr.*I.*D. Wingfield, 
are on this side of the room, of which 74. “Scene near the 
Diana, Bushy Park,” is very attractive. Gaiety predominates 
in spite of whalebone and high heels: all his pictures are 
elaborately executed, and harmonious in colour. 

‘The place of Embarkation,” by Mr. F. W. Hulme. A 
rich, umbrageous. scene, reflected in aclear stream, decorated 
with architecture, and enlivened by figures: the colouring is 
extremely rich, and a quiet solemnity is diffused over the 
picture. 

10. * Sunny Gleams,” by the same Artist. An effect 
apparently painted from nature, and with great truth. 

2. * Diogenes,” by Mr. Bullock. A well painted old 
head, but wanting in grandeur, and in sentiment necessary to 
the character of the old cynic. 

lL. ‘* Little Paul,” by H. K. Browne, alias Phiz. A senti- 
mental representation of the sentimental Paul Dombey. The 
flesh tints are not quite in harmony with the general tone of 
the picture, but the sweetness of expression in the head, will 
render it an attractive picture. 

Messrs. Hixon, Kidd, and Thorpe, have all contributed 
pen which are highly interesting, in their several styles 
of Art. 

On the Platform, Mr. E. J. Niemaun has a finely-painted 
view on ‘the Thames at Maidenhead,” No. 249. It possesses 
fresh tones of colour full of truth, and a sentiment, truly 
English, pervades this picture, as well as his other works. 
434. “A study,” 427. 430. ‘Sunset,” and 13. ‘‘ Norwich, 
a study from nature,’ hung rather too high for its merits, but 
we suppose, in a free exhibition, he chose the situation for 
himself.—This picture will repay for a little straining of the 
eye-sight ; it is remarkably beautiful, but the introduction of 
an immense cloud produces a singular effect. 
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432. ‘“‘The Jester,” a good study, by T. F. Dicksee. 

423. ‘*On the River Wharf,” by Mr. P. W. Elen, a small 
subject, but very prettily painted. 

“Olivia,” by Mr. Bell Smith, a picture of a figure with a 
sweet sentiment and charming colour. Nos. 414 and 412 are 
also by the same artist. 

401. ‘* The Evening Star,” by Mr. R. Scott Lauder, R.S.A. 
This picture is one of the gems of the Gallery.—A_ beautiful 
female figure holding an infant; pure in sentiment, and an 
echo of Byron’s tenderness of feeling, quoted in the illustra- 
tion. The drawing is good, the colour exquisite, rich and deep, 
without crudity. 400. ‘The Tomb of Shakspere,” by the 
same artist, a happy thought fully and successfully carried out. 
The great Scott meditating on the tomb of the greater Shak- 
spere ; colour is here again rendered the vehicle of sentiment. 
This picture, as well as the preceding one, would do honour to 
any gallery of Art. 402. ‘“ Dick Tinto shewing Peter Patti- 
son his sketch of the Bride of Lammermoor,” by Mr. Lauder. 
Pattison is evidently Sir Walter Scott. This picture we re- 
member to have seen before, but it is so good, that we can 
bear to see it again with increased pleasure. ‘‘ Amine on the 
Raft,” by the same, from the Phantom Ship, an extraordinary 
effect produced by very little more than varied hues of grey ; 
the picture is more interesting for the wild sky and sea, than 
for the figure introduced on the raft. 

397. “An Indian Council.” 398. “‘The Eagle Dance.” 
399. “The Author sketching amongst a herd of American 
Bisons,” by Mr. G. Catlin. The two first are characteristic 
representations of the Indian ceremonies and painted with con- 
siderable dexterity, but the Author sketching the Bisons is 
indeed the pursuit of knowledge under difficulty—think of 
coolly sketching, wrapped up in white wolf-skins, while some 
hundreds of Bisons are scampering about like—we will not say 
what! These subjects are interesting records of people who 
are fast disappearing from the earth, and such pictures have 
claims on our attention beyond those of mere manual skill. 

391. “Eel Traps.” 392. «A Warm Day.” 393. “ Ap- 
proaching Shower,” by Mr. S. R. Perey. ‘Three charming 
specimens by this artist’s pencil, the two latter especially. 

887. “L’Allegro,” by Mr. M. Claxton, a lightly-formed 
female figure tripping gaily ; the head is classical and beautiful, 
and the figure drawn with skill and well coloured. 389. “ The 
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Tangled Skein, a Knotty Question,” by the same, not quite 
so suited to the artist’s powers as “L’ Allegro,” and 386. “Ze- 
phyr and Aurora,” which has the same high qualities as 
* L’Allegro.” 

Mr. W. Kidd is in strength at this part of the room—Nos. 
375. 376. 377. 379. 380. 376. “ The Jolly Beggars,” is a 
richly-coloured composition, with a powerful effect, and ram- 
pant in character. 377. “The Astrologer,” is painted with 
great skill, but the figure is not quite what we could wish. 
379. “The Miser’s Alarm,” a clever picture of an oft-told 
tale. 

372. ** A Woodland River Side,” by A. W. Williams, and 
371. ** A Scene in Knowle Park, Kent,” by the same, of 
which, 372 is to us a charming picture of essentially English 
scenery. The tones of colour, the effect and handling, are 
really beautiful, and evince a mastery of the pencil which, 
properly exercised, will place his name high in the English 
school of landscape. 

368. ‘An English Pastoral,” and 369. ‘* The Redeemer,” 
a study for a Fresco, by Mr. C. Lucy, pleasing specimens of 
his talent. ‘‘ The Redeemer ” shows a high feeling for religi- 
ous subjects, and the colour is beautiful. 

364. “ Fish Market in the Jews’ Quarter,” by W. Oliver, 
a ruin in Rome, rich in colour, and drawn with great power. 

‘The Thames from Richmond Hill,” by W. J. Lukeing, a 
clever picture of this celebrated spot. 

852. “ Study from Nature,” Mr. E. J. Cobbett. A study 
by an artist whose works we would wish to see more of in this 

allery. 

350. “* Ruth and Naomi,” W. P. Salter, asubject conceived 
with great elevation of thought, but unequal in parts, not from 
want of power, but from apparent want of finish. The expres- 
sion in the heads is fine, and the head of the youngest female 
well drawn and painted, the sky and back-ground are well 
introduced and good in colour. 

330. “ Trotty Veck and Meg,” by Mr. W. Dendy. The 
head of Trotty well conceived and good in expression, the com- 
position is well contrived, but unfortunately Trotty’s hands 


. are large—even allowing for his want of high blood. 


$39. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,” by A. Corbould, a highly- 
finished portrait, rich in colouring and deep in tune. 


326. “The Virgin Mary,” by Mrs. Robertson, a well-drawn 
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and good half-length portrait with great richness of general 
colouring and particular portions beautiful in colour, but itis not 
the Virgin Mary. 

321. 322. “ A Mill and Lock on the Thames,” and “A 
Timber Yard at Chiddingstone, Kent,” two of Mr. S. R. 
Percy’s beautiful works, possessing qualities which, if associ- 
ated with variety of effects, will render his pictures as valuable 
as the works of the Dutch masters. 

318. ‘ Friar Bacon in his Laboratory.” by W. B. Scott, a 
picture of talent, somewhat German in feeling and treatment. 

317. “A Scenein Italian Life,” by Mr. Robert M‘Innes. 
This picture was formerly exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
where its talent was appreciated, but it appears to greater ad- 
vantage here, owing to its being placed in an excellent light, 
and to its being extensively re-painted. 

319. ‘“* Misty Corries—Haunts of the Red Deer,” a magni- 
ficent mountainous scene, by Mr. M‘Culloch, R.S.A. The 
character of the rock is perfect, and the management of the 
entire picture conducted with skill. We are happy to hear 
that this fine picture has been purchased for two hunared pounds. 

311. “ Portrait of Mr. Tilbury,” by Mr. R. B. Davis, a 
good specimen of the style of this well-known artist. 

309. “ Peter the Hermit preaching the Crusades,” a large 
composition by Mr. D. Scott, R.S.A. There is much trans- 
parency and rich cvlour in this work, but it seems to have 
changed rather horny in its general tone. Individual character 
has been studied, and there is a sentiment and energy expressed 
by the principal figure befitting a work of this kind. The compo- 
sition has a tendency to range in straight lines, wh:ch somewhat 
mars the general effect of this otherwise excellent picture. 

308. “ Whole-length Portrait of the Rev. B. H. Kennedy, 
D.D.,” a good portrait and a valuable contribution to the Gal- 
lery, by Mr. J. E. Lauder, R.S.A., who also contributes three 
other works, Nos. 435. 436. 437. of which the latter isa fine 
picture,-—‘‘ A Scene from the Tempest.” The Miranda is 
not scarcely what we-could wish, but the rest of the picture 
is vigorous in composition, in light and shade, and colour, 
evidently founded upon a judicious study of the Venetian 
school. 

Mr. L. J. Wood contributed seven pictures, all of them 
good, especially the subjects selected at Rouen, Nos. 300. 
* Church of St. Mailon ;” 303. ‘“* Ruedela Grosse Hologe ;” 
306. ** Rue de l’ Epicierés.” 
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“The Bath,” by Mr. T. H. Campbell, an academy study, 
carefully painted. 

Messrs. W. and H. Barraud have ten pictures—282. “Com- 
panions in Arms,” a good thought and beautifully painted. 
286. “The Court-Yard,” another excellent picture, the 
architecture and figures painted with great care. 281. “ A 
Royalist Family taken Prisoners by the Puritans:” it is the 
principal work by Messrs. Barraud; the story is well told, 
the expression of the wounded man just, and well contrasted 
by the violent gesticulations of the fanatical preacher. 

291. ‘*Watt’sfirst experiment onSteam,” by Mr. R. W. Buss. 
This picture we think to have seen before; the meditative 
figure of the future great engineer is successful, and the picture 
records an interesting trait of character of a man whose genius 
has operated beneficially on society. 

274. ‘The Borders of Staffordshire and Derbyshire,” by 
Mr. Peel, one of his best pictures—the distance perfectly 
beautiful. 

Mr. W. B. Johnstone, R.S.A. sends four pictures, of 
which, 263. ‘* Pheedra and Cymocles,” i: the most successful. 

259. ** The Despair of Othello,” by Mr. A. Christe, an 
original treatment of this subject, and a fine picture in senti- 
ment and colour: the figureof Othello might perhaps have 
been more elegant. 

276. 275. 274. Pictures by Mr. R. Sayers, containing 
some qualities,—of which simplicity is the most prominent. 

Messrs. P. W. Elen, G. R. Lewis, and I. C. A. Duvall, 
have some interesting pictures at this part of the room, 
especially 238. ‘“‘ Fishing Boats,” by Mr. Robins, and 236. 
and 237. “*A Rocky Stream,” and ‘“‘ Trout Stream,” by Mr. 
P. W. Elen. 

265. “Rebecca at the Well,” by Mr. Le Jeune, a good 
specimen of this Artist’s powers. 

232. ‘‘Mob Tyrany,” by Mr. R. W. Buss. A_ lengthy 
quotation explains the subject of the picture,—the destruction 
of the original spinning jenny, invented by a poor weaver. 
The mischief has been wrought by a lawless mob, an incident 
not inapplicable to the present times. ‘The artist has been 
eee depicting the quiet suffering of the poor man, his 
wife and children, a in silent grief view the destruction of 


their means of living. Below this picture is 234. -‘ Hogarth 
at School,” by the same. The wicked urchin has been 
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earicaturing his schoolmistress, who, to punish him, has put 


on him the fool’s cap; the boy’s expression is what Hogarth’s 
might have been, when being lectured by his schoolmistress, 
Pretty in colour and effect. 

225. ‘* Anna Page and Slender,” by Mr. R. W. Buss ; one 
of the best Shaksperian subjects this artist has painted. 251. 
‘*'The Marquis of Worcester, while a Prisoner in the Tower, 
discovering the Steam Engine, 1663 ;” another picture by the 
same artist ; an interesting subject, treated in an artist-like 
manner, 

231. “The Palace Garden,” by Mr. J. D. Winefield, de- 
serves notice. r 

230. A good likeness of the “ Rev. Robert Montgomery,” 
by Fernando Giachosa. 

Mrs. Oliver has a number of exceedingly clear landscapes, 
of which, *‘ Richmond in Yorkshire,” No. 226 is the largest 
and most attractive. 220. ‘“*At Penhurst, Kent,” by the 
same : a pretty study from nature; so is 228. ‘* Near Minster, 
Kent.” 

222. ‘The Castle Wall,” by Mr. W. B. Scott. <A well- 
chosen subject—a lady and family witnessing a fierce combat 
from the ramparts of her castle, while her husband is engaged 
in a hand-to-hand deadly struggle with his opponent. The 
effect and colour varied and harmonious; some parts of the 
picture exquisitely painted ; the heads have good expression, 
but want beauty of form and colour. 

218. **'The Champion,” by Mr. E. Corbould: a bold, dash- 
ing picture, from his cartoon which was exhibited in West- 
minster Hall. 203. is by Mr. E. Corbould. The subject is 
‘¢ William EKynesham publishing the news of the defeat of the 
Lancasterians at the Battle of Towton Field.” This large 
picture, which is quite an ornament to the Gallery, is one 
which shews that Mr. E. Corbould possesses a command over 
the material of painting equal to execute any subject: a more 
vigorous picture, as regards the execution, was not to be found 
throughout the whole collection at Westminster Hall: the 
draperies, armour, weapons, &c., are masterly in the touch. 
It is to be regretted that so much talent for Historical Art had 
not been bestowed on a subject of more importance, 

219. **The Loose Box:” another of Mr. Alfred Corbould’s 
bold pictures of animals. 

216. ‘The First Translation of the Bible into English,” 
by Mr. F. M. Brown. One of the best pictures in the exhi- 
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bition ; treated with an exalted feeling, simplicity itself, with 
no ostentatious parade of the early style of art; the colour is 
extremely pleasing; the attitudes, and expressions of the 
heads, dignified and quiet. A picture possessing such high 
qualities of Art as this, would do honour to any gallery or 
exhibition, English or foreign. 

204. ‘** The Welcome of the Boy-King, Henry VI., into 
London.” A large water-colour drawing, but so forcible, that 
it bears out, although surrounded by oil pictures. This picture 
isby Mr. E. Corbould: it is full—too full—of figures and inci- 
dent, but treated in a masterly style—the antiquarian and the 
artist are here happily combined. 


Scu.prure. 


439. ‘* Bust of Lord Palmerston,” by Mr. T. Sharp. 443. 
‘Bust of Lord Augustus Fitzclarence, by the same artist ; 
they are both excellent likenesses, and are well executed 
busts. Mr. T. Sharp also contributes two others, 440. ‘* Bust 
of a gentleman,” and 445. ‘ Bust of the daughter of Lord 
and Lady Fitzclarence.” 

Mr. Thomas Earle has two fine groups in plaster, 442. 
“The triumph of Sin,” and 446. “Abel and Thirza. 

A. Malimpri has two works in marble. 441. a pretty 
composition, ‘‘ Romulus and Remus,” and 447. ‘* Bust of 
Michael Angelo,” in marble, a good bust, much larger t han 
life size; it conveys a good idea of the countenance of that 
giant in Art, Michael Angelo. 

Mr T. Thrupp has a pretty figure of a Magdalen, 449. 
and of Hope, 449... 

In closing our notice of this exhibition, we can safely 
predict a brilliant future for an enterprise undertaken upon 
such liberal grounds, and carried out with so much spirit, as 
etated in the address prefixed to the Catalogue. The expenses 
must be great, and it is on this account that the Exhibition 
cannot be thrown open at once free to the public, but we see 
that the public are to be admitted after the 26th of June, free 
of charge. ‘This is a boon the public receive at no other 
Exhibition, (that of the Art-Union excepted), for no other 
Society of Artists has followed the example of Her Majesty’s 
Commissiouers of Fine Arts, by admitting the public gratis to 
view modern works of Art. In conclusion, we are of opinion 
that the refining influence of a good collection of pictures, 
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(although not graced by any work from a Royal Acadamecian 
of London) must operate beneficially upon the public taste in 
Art, and we most cordially congratulate the exhibitors at the 
Institution for the Free Exhibition of Modern Art, upon the 
great success Of this second experiment. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 
CHRONOLOGICALLY AND BioGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By W. Cooke STaFForp. 

(Continued from page 417.) 


Tue season of 1806-7 commenced on the 13th of December, 
and ended on the 21st of July, with three extra nights. It 
was rendered memorable by the introduction of Angelina Cata- 
lani to an English public. This lady was born at Senigaglia, 
in the Papal States, in 1780. Her wonderful voice soon 
attracted notice,—exciting much envy and jealousy amongst 
the holy sisterhoods in the convent where she was educated. 
Before she was fourteen she appeared on the operatic stage ; 
and, previous to her visit to England, she had won golden 
laurels in Italy, Portugal, and Spain. During her sojourn in 
the Peninsula, she married M. Valebreque, an officer attached 
to Junot’s army,—an unfortunate marriage; as the craving, 
money-loving propensities of the husband, overruled all the 
generous aspirations of the wife ; and in concluding her engage- 
ments, (all of which he made himself,) he frequently brought 
upon Catalani undeserved censure in consequence of the exor- 
bitant terms always exacted ; and the niggardliness of every 
engagement, where other performers were concerned. Madame 
Catalani had some difficulty in getting to this country on account 
of the war, and at last succeeded through the intervention of 
Talleyrand. Shetold Mr. Gardiner (of Leicester) who saw 
her at Florence, in 1847, that she was in Portugal in 1807, (a 
mistake for 1806,) and, though the war was raging, she ven- 
tured to make her way to England through France. ‘*‘ When 
at Paris,” she said, ‘“‘ 1 was denied a passport. However, I 
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got introduced to Talleyrand, and by the aid of a handful 
of gold, I was put into a government boat and ordered to lie 
down to avoid being shot, and wonderful to relate, I got 
over in safety, with my little boy seven months old.” 

She appeared in London, on the 13th of December, 1806; 
in the opera of ‘‘Semtramide,” composed expressly for her b 
Portogallo, an eminent member of the Neapolitan suse. 
Her debit was a most brilliant one, and every new character, 
for many seasons, only served to develope fresh beauties in her 
singing ; added powers in her acting. But Catalani was not 
perfect,—with majesty, fire, and energy, never exceeded, 
rarely even approached ; with a voice, whose splendour and 
brilliance, in passages of fire and passion, astonished and 
electrified.—whilst in those of tenderness and pathos-it touched 
and affected almost too painfully,—she frequently sang out of 
tune, and her intonation was not alwayssure. Yet, with these 
drawbacks, we have never seen her equal, and never expect, 
‘take her for all in all,” to ‘‘look upon her like again.” As 
acritic, by no means favourable to her, remarks,—‘‘ Into 
whatever she did, she threw her whole soul, imparted her emo- 
tions to the breasts of her hearers, and carried them away, 
willing and delighted captives to her enchantments.”* Per- 
haps, in no composition, of any school, was she more impres- 
sively brilliant than in our own national melodies of ‘* God 
save the Queen,” and “ Rule Britannia.” In the jatter, when 
giving the lines 


Blest isle with matchless beauty crowned, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair,— 


she looked the genius of the isle—descended from a higher 
sphere to extend her beneficent sway and protecting influence 
to her votaries. 

Oatalani was supported by Perini, prima donna buffa ; 
Righi and Siboni, tenor ; Rovedino and Naldi, 6asse.—Perini 
and Siboni were new engagements: the former made no impres- 
sion whatever: the latter was one of the best tenors that had 
then appeared in England, where justice was certainly not 
awarded him. The operas were, besides ‘“‘Semiramide,” Paer’s 
“Jl Principe di Taranti ;’ Trento’s ‘‘Roberto [ Assassin,” 
and “Ji Ritorno di Serse ;” Guglielmi’s “ La Virtuosa wm 
Mangellina ;” Portogallo’s ‘La Morte.di Mitridate ;” Mayer's 
‘Il Fanatico ;” and Paesiello’s “Zi Barbiere di Sevigha.” 








_ * Harmonicon ;”. 1830 ; page 12. 
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In 1807, Mr. Goold, whose later years had been rendered 
anything but comfortable by his connection with Taylor, died; 
and the latter resumed the management. His reign, however, 
was nota very happy one; for Waters, Goold’s executor, 
soon cominenced a lawsuit against him,—the prelude to a most 
lengthened and expensive, and eventually ruinous litigation. 

The season of 1808, which extended from January 2nd till 
August 2nd, has been termed “ the Catalani season.” There 
was no other principal singer engaged; Madame Dussek, (an 
extremely inefficient second woman,) Signora Collino ; Signors 
Righi, Siboni, Rovedino, and Naldi, constituted the company. 
The following operas were performed: Portogallo’s ‘ Semira- 
mide” and “La Frascatana ;” Paesiello’s “ Didone,” “ Elfrida,” 
and “Z/ Barbiere.di Sevigha,” (the former for the first time) ; 
Fioravanti’s “Ze Virtuosa in Pantiglia,’ and ‘Il Furbo 
contra il Furbo,” (for the first time) ; Nasolini’s “Za Festa d’ 
Iside, (first time) ; an act of Sarti’s “Gli Amanti Consolati ,;” 
and “7/7 Fanatico,” compressed into one act. The season, not- 
withstanding the popularity of Catalani, was anything but 
profitable to Mr. Taylor. 

The season of 1809 opened with the worst company, take it 
all in all, perhaps ever heard or seen at the opera-house. 
From a disagreement with the manager, arising out of the 
éxorbitant demands of M. Valebreque, Catalani had _traiis- 
ferred her services to Covent-Garden theatre ; and Buonaparte 
having interposed his veto against any of the singers then on 
the continent coming over to this country, no other prima 
donna could be engaged. In the female department, however, 
Signoras Bursani, Bianchi, and Calderini, were added to Col- 
lino and Pucitta; and in the male, Signor Pedrazzi to Righi, 
Siboni, and Naldi. Although some of these vocalists as Naldi, 
had great merit, individually, the ensemble is described as 
being ‘* beneath contempt,” and the manager relied principally 
on the attractions of the dancing, the corps de ballet being as 
strong as the vocal body was weak. This went on till nearly 
the end of the season, when Tramezzani, a singer of reputation, 
happening to be in London without an engagement, the mana- 
ger secured his services ; and he made his appearance on the 
20th. of June, in “‘Sidagero,” an opera composed by the 
younger Guglielmi. ‘To a manly, but limited tenor voice, he 
added an extremely handsome person, and a noble style of 
action. He retrieved the fortunes of the opera for the season, 
his success being immediate and decided. As to the other 
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novelties Calderini, Bursani, and Pedrazzi (the latter impert- 
ations from Lisbon), failed; Bianchi remained as a respectable 
second. The operas produced for the first time this season, 
were “Sidagero ;” Fioravanti’s “La Capriciosa Pentita 5” 
Pucitta’s “J Villeggiatori bissaurri,” “La caccia d’ Enrico, 
IV.,” and “Za Quatre Nazions;” Farinelli’s “ Teresa e 
Claudio ;” Guglielmi jun.’s “Za Serva Raggatrice ;” and 
Paesiello’s “‘Prero.” The season opened January (th, and 
closed August 5th. 

The next season commenced on the 12th of December, 1809, 
with a comic drama, ‘Za Scomessa,” by Guglielmi, the male 
performers being the same as the last season, with the excep- 
tion of Pedrazzi: the females Bianchi, Collini, and Calderini. 
After a few performances, Catalani was re-engaged; and 
appeared, on the 6th of March, in “J/ Fanatico.” On the 
20th of that month she first sang with Tramezzani in Gugli- 
elmi, jun.’s ‘*Atalida,” the music of which was exceilent. The 
‘Romeo e Guilietta,” of that composer was also produced this 
season, with Puccitta’s “La Vestule,” performed for Catalani’s 
benefit on the 3rd of May. But the most successful piece of 
the season was Piccini’s * Za Buona Figliucla ;” which was 
performed exactly as it had been yiven thirty-six years previ- 
ous. Madame Catalani brought it out for her second benefit, 
and performed Cecchini: and, says Dr. Burgh, ‘itis impos- 
sible to imagine any performance more perfect in every respect ; 
er ever to forget the unaffected nazveté and innocent simplicity” 
of that character, ‘as personated by this lovely and intelligent 
woman.” The season closed on the 4th of August. 

The following season opened (on December 22nd) under 
very unfavourable auspices. Mr. Taylor, (who said his “ loss 
for the three years past had been £17,184 6s. 2d.;”) previous 
to its commencement, issued a circular, requiring an increase 
in the price of subscriptions ; which was not at all pleasant to 
the subscribers. They held a meeting, at which Lord Bruce 
presided ; and the circular was declared to be “gross and 
impertinent,” and Mr. Taylor’s demand of sixty guineas extra, 
“extortionate.” A committee of twenty-one subscribers 
(amongst them the Marquis of Douglas and Ear] Gower) was 
formed to resist it; and at a meeting of the committee, held 
on the 11th of January, 181], the ladies in whose names the 
boxes were held, were recommended ‘to make a tender at the 
opera-office, of the amount of their several subscriptions, as 
paid for last season (one hundred and eighty guineas) ;” and if 
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rejected, ‘ to withdraw their patronage froin the opera, whilst 
it continued under its present management.” This advice was 
partially adopted ; and twenty ladies signed a paper, declaring 
that Mr. Taytor’s circular was highly offensive and improper, 
that they had determined to resist any advance in prices, and 
to withdraw their patronage from the opera-house.—At one of 
the meetings of the subscribers’ committee, Mr. Bonner, the 
treasurer of the opera, laid a statement before them, from 
which it appeared, that the receipts of 1809-10 were £37,245 
17s. 6d., and the expenditure 236,71] 8s. 11d., leaving only 
£534 >s. 7d.—and the insurance was not paid: this shewed 
no very flattering prospect, and seems to justify (added to the 
absolute losses of the two previous seasons) Mr. Taylor's 
demand. This demand was made the ground of a proposal to 
erect a new theatre, by a subscription of from £60,000 to 
£80,000; which scheme was very strongly patronised by 
Colonel Greville, --whose plan was, to turn the Pantheon again 
into an opera-house ; and he affirmed, that ‘ he had got as sub- 
scribers to the Pantheon, thirty or forty ladies, —five or six” 
of whom “ were duchesses; and eight or nine marchionesses.” 
On the 8th of August, 1811, Colonel Greville convened a 
meeting at the Pantheon, to consider his plan,—which offered 
to subscribers the high interest of 112 percent.; after which 
he estimated his own annual profits at near £9,000. The 
ineeting, however, repudiated his scheme,—the following reso- 
lutions being passed, on the motion of Colonel Kelly :—** That 
to convert the Pantheon into a theatre for Italian operas and 
foreign dances ought not to be countenanced or encouraged, for 
the following reasons :—Because there is aiready in the metro- 
polis one of the largest theatres in Kurope, exclusively devoted 
to performances of that description ; because the public ought 
not to be unprovided with national theatrical entertainments.” 
Colonel Greville did not abandon his project ; and he obtained 
a license for the Pantheon,—but, according to Mr. Taylor, 
‘‘the Lord Chamberiain, in granting it” declared, that “ he 
never meant to infringe, or interfere at ali with the Queen’s 
theatre; nor would he ever have consented to any license of 
that kind.” Intermexzxi of singing and dancing were per- 
_ formed,— Miss Stephens, (her first appearance on the stage,) 
and several of the Italian performers, being engaged. A report, 
however, that the theatre was not strong enough to bear the 
roof, drove away the audience, and the Pautheon was closed. 
Thus Taylor triumphed, and through the mediation of Mr. 
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Ebers, the bookseller, his subscribers returned to him; but 
the expenses to which he was put, and his own improvidence, 
greatly increased his difficulties. 

The season at the opera-house, opened with the opera of 
“Zaire, composed by Federici, for Signora Bertinotti, who 
was engaged to sing alternate nights with Catalani. Signor 
Cauvini and his wife were also new engagements; Naldi was 
retained ; but Siboni, Righi, Rovedino, Calderini, and Bianchi 
received their congé. Bertinotti had a pleasing voice, very 
sweet and articulate, with great pathos in its tones, and as a 
musician ‘‘she was unexceptionable.” After performing in 
‘‘Phedra,” an opera composed for her by her husband Radicati, 
she embraced the comic opera, and brought out Mozart's 
‘Cosi fan tutte” at her benefit. This was the second opera 
of that incomparable composer’s which was publicly performed 
in England; for, although a party of amateurs had played 
“ Don Giovanni,” ‘La Clemenza di Tito,” and “Figaro,” since 
Mrs. Billington had introduced his music into this country, the 
opera-managers and performers had not thought his music wor- 
thy their patronaye. ‘There were several drawbacks to the 
performance of ‘Cosi fan tutte,” as neither Bertinotti nor 
Cauvini (a pretty woman and pleasing singer,) were equal to 
some portions of the music: still, it was a high treat to the 
public. Naldi, encouraged by the success of the ‘Cosz,” 
brought out ‘“J7 Flauto Magico ” for his benefit ; but the com- 
pany were not equal to the music, and it was only repeated 
once, for the benefit of Collini. ‘The other novelties of the 
season were, Pucitta’s ‘“‘Sultane,” and Trento’s ‘Climene.” 
The season closed on the 3rd. of August. 

The season of 1812, (commenced January 14th, and closed 
August Ist,) exhibited a goodly company, comprising Mes- 
dames Catalani, Grassini, Mrs. Dickson, (formerly Miss 
Poole, an English opera singer of great merit), and Signora 
Bertinotti; with Signors Tramezzani, Naldi, Martini, and 
Fischer, (a German bass of considerable merits.) During 
the season Mozart's ** Clemenza ui Tito” was repeated ; and 
his “‘ Le Noxzxi di Figaro” performed for the first time. In 
the latter, Mrs. Dickson at least divided the applause in 
the duet of “Sal <Aria.” The only other novelty was 
Pucitta’s “Za Ginevra di Scoxia.” Madame Bertinotti 
left England for Lisbon, where she was engaged as prima donna, 
shortly after the close of the season. 

The season of 1813, (which continued from January 19th, 
to July 13th,) was one of considerable pecuniary embarrass- 
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ment to the manager. With the exception that Madame 
Ferlandez, (a comic singer of little merit) replaced Bertinotti, 
the company was the same as in 1812 ;—-but at the close of 
April, Catalani left the theatre, her salary being in arrear. 
On the Ist of May; when an opera was announced without 
her, the audience expressed great dissatisfaction ; and a regn- 
lar row arose, in which great’ damage was done to the house. 
An effort was made; the affair of the salary was adjusted ; 
and the next evening Catalani re-appeared. At the close of 
the season she quitted the opera-house. The new operas, this 
season, were, Pucitta’s “‘ Boadacea,’ Ferrari’s ** L’ Kroina 
di Raab,” (which was composed in England); and Orlandi’s 
‘© La Dama Soldata,’. Cimaroso’s * Gl” Oraxi e Curiazo”™ 
was revived. 

In April of this year, (1813), Mr. Waters, (who as Gould’s 
executor had commenced a chancery suit against Taylor, as 
we have already stated), obtained a decree in his favour; and 
he became shortly after, the manager of the opera in Taylor's 
place. In the course of the season, he purchased the theatre 
for £35,000. Thesale, we may state, was annulled by legal 
interference; but at the re-sale, in 1819, Waters was again 
the purchaser, though now at the advanced sum of £70,150. 
His purchase became the cause of Mr. Chambers the banker's 
connection with the theatre. He advanced money to Waters, 
to enable him to complete his purchase, and took a mortgage 
of the property. ‘This was the first step to embarrassments, 
which eventually led to the ruin of an honourable and amiable 
man. 

In 1814, (the season commencing April 12th, and ending 
August 6th, being one of the shortest on record), the company 
was composed of Mesdames Ferlandez and Grassini, (returned 
after the peace of Paris), Mrs. Dickons, Mesdames Bianchi 
and Pucitta, Trammezzani, Murzachi, (a new tenor of no 
great merit), Naldi and Fischer. The only new opera pro- 
duced was Pucitta’s “‘ Aristodemo.” 

In the season of 1815, (January 10th, to August 12th), 
‘the male singers,” to use the words of Lord Mount Edge- 
cumbe, ‘‘ were so wretchedly bad, that even their names can- 
not be remembered.” The play-bill records tell us, they were 
Signors Gerri and Graun, tenor, and Vasseur, basso. The 
prima donna, Madame Sessi, possessed some little merit, but 
not sufficient to float the dead weight with which she was 
connected. The new operas were Mayer's ‘“‘ Adelasia et 
Alderano,” Fioravanti’s L’Orgoglio avvilito,” Farinelli’s 
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“I Ritt d@Efeso,” Bianchi's “ Il Consigha tmpudente,” 
Portogallo’s ““Barsent,” and “Regina di Lidia,” and Liverati’s 
“* [’Selveggi, all pieces scarcely now known, even by name. 
On the 20th of July, Madame Vestris appeared in Winter’s 
‘* Il Ratto di Proserpino,” for the benefit of her husband, 
the celebrated dancer. Her beautiful contralto voice produced 
a great effect. 

In 1816, the vocal strength of the company was certainly 
improved,—_Madame Mainvielle Fodor, a Russian lady of 
great talents being the prima donna. The contralti were 
Mesdames Marconi and Vestris; tenori, Signors Geni and 
Rosquellas, and Mr. Braham ; dass?, La Vasseur and Naldi. 
Madame Fodor was much liked ; she made her debut in Paer’s 
“‘ Griselda,” producing a great effect, particularly in the air, 
“Griselda Sareggto.” Marconi would have been considered a 
fine contralto, if Vestris had been absent, who confirmed and 
extended her reputation; the two Italian tenors failed, and 
left the opera-house at tho close of the season; and Braham 
vindicated his claim to be considered the first tenor singer in 
England, if notin Europe. It is only just that a passing 
tribute should be paid to this celebrated and hiyhly-popular 
vocalist. For power, execution, and pathos, no singer of any 
school ever exceeded him. His taste was vitiated at one period 
of his life, from the habit of singing to the audience in the 
galleries of our theatres, but he rectified this defect, and 
became as refined as he was brilliant. He made a large fortune 
by his vocal talent, which he lost by his connection with the 

olosseum, and the St. James’s theatre. He then made a 
lengthened tour in the United States ; and returning to Eng- 
land in 1843, at the age of 72, he continued to delight and 
astonish his audiences. He has now, we believe, retired from 
public life, to enjoy that etiwm cum dignitate which no one 
more deserves. Madame Vestris was the daughier of 
Bartolozzi, the celebrated engraver; her husband was 
Armand Vestris, one of the corps de ballet at the king’s 
theatre. When she appeared there, she was very young, 
extremely beautiful, and possessing great «lramatic talents, 
and a splendid voice, which was capable of the richest modu- 
lations,—no wonder she charmed the public. She left the 
opera-house at the close of the season 1816, to win even 
greater popularity on the English stage. 


(To be continued.) 
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ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A CITY CHURCHYARD. 


By M. W. H. 


Away from care-—apart from earthly toil, 
Let’s court the stillness of the silent grave, 
Where dwell—within the death-encumbered soil, 
The ashes of the fair—the gay—the brave ! 


How many trophies mark the hallowed ground, ! 
Vain mock’ry of the sad and peaceful tomb ! 

How many fabrics cast their shade around ! 
Emblems of death! of man’s unerring doom! 


Vain mortal !—read thy solemn sentence here ! 
And learn from these thy unrelenting fate ! 
One lot awaits the peasant and the peer, 
The suppliant beggar, and the haughty great ! 


The hand of Art may grace the marbled urn, 
Or Flattery’s voice pronounce the deeds of fame, 
Yet Death triumphant calls aloud—* Return! 


From Dust thou camest—return thou to the smae.” 


Ev’n here the moralist may learn to scan, 

The virtues,—vices,—frailties of his kind ; 
Ev’n here may see the vanity of Man, 

Still loth to perish,—though to die resigned. 


Affection’s voice, here, bids the tomb to rise, 
And wakes the memory of Virtue fled, 

Here Flattery lauds the recreant to the skies, 
And strews vain laurels o’er th’unholy dead. 


Here—lie the remnants of a father’s care, 
Here rest the ashes of an only child, 

Who sought his sorrows, as his smiles to share, 
Whose playful gambols, once his hours beguiled. 


How often, when the toilsome day was o’er, 
Rejoicing, has he sought his peaceful home ; 

Where smiling beauty bade him sigh no more, 
And cheered his progress to the silent tomb. 
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These days are past—these fairy scenes have fled, 
No joyful welcome meets his sad return ; 

His smiles are buried with the crumbling dead, 
His hopes are centered in the mould’ring urn, 


But no !—his loved one borne to worlds on high, 
(His child was ta’en the anxious sire to save), 

Awaits him still in realms beyond the sky, 
Released from death,—victorious o’er the grave ! 


Thence still with smiles, he calls his sire away, 
From earth, to regions of eternal bliss ! 

He comes !—their ashes mingle in the clay, 
Their souls embrace in one undying kiss. 


Here !—where the sculptured marble rears on high, 
The mouldering monument of human pride ; 

The fading lines demand the stranger's sigh, 
For one, who, pity,—e’en to— Want—denied. 


Who scoffed the tear, that—silent—dared to speak 
Of woes more piercing than the winter's blast ; 

Who mocked the furrow on the lone one’s cheek, 
And spurned the suppliant beggar as he passed. 


He lived unloved, and, dying, left behind 
No sorrowing breast, to mourn the sable bier, 
To Death—his wealth and honour—all—resigned, 
Nor gained the tribute of a falling tear. 


Hence ! sordid wealth! thou poison to the mind, 
Thou base enthraller of the human breast, 
The worst of tyrants.that enslave mankind, 
His direst foe,—and yet—the most caressed. 


Why do we listen to the Syren’s voice, 
And clasp the monster to our beating heart, 
Forbear to yield—though Heav’n itself rejoice, 
And angels seek the impious bond to part. 







Near yonder pile, whose sullen shade denies, 
One single ray to light his hallowed bed, 
Heaven’s dearest child*—the wayward poet lies, 
Unmourned, unpitied, as the nameless dead. 








* Chatterton. 
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One homely slab alone, the place attests, 
One fading line his simple name declares ; 

In peace, at length, the sport of Fortune rests, 
From bondage freed—released from earthl y cares. ! 


O God! what fire illumed this mouldering clay ! 
What spirit animated this frail piece of earth ! 

Chaste and unsullied as the Sun’s bright ray, 
Pure as the spring that first had giv’n it birth. 


Hast thou, bright flame! the gift of Heav’n to Man, 
As morning's dews to airy nothing fled ; 

Shone—as the meteor’s rays—through life’s brief span, 
To perish breathless—as th’unhonoured dead ? 


Forbid it Heaven !—thou hast not so designed, 
That thy pure spirit thus should pass away ; 
Should vainly vanish, as the fleeting wind, 
Or moulder as the creeping worms decay. 


In climes as yet unknown, the minstrel’s lay, 
Shall wake the soul to deeds of glorious fame ‘ 
Ages unborn, illumined by his ray, 
Will light their torches at the Muses’ flame. 


In yon secluded spot !—from all apart ! 
There, where the cypress casts his gloomy shade ; 
Where, now, no anguish rends her bleeding heart, 
The fallen child of misery is laid ! 


Hard was her lot !—betrayed by him she loved, 
Driven as an outcast from her native home ; 
Houseless and friendless over the world she roved, 

But. found no shelter,—save—within the tomb ! 


Yet she was once the gayest of the gay, . 

The happiest, fairest, of the village fair: 
When rustic sports beguiled the hours away, 

And homely joys dispelled the thoughts of care. 


Lonely—and desolate—and forsaken child ! 
Thou wert not made to face the pelting storm, 
Before the torrent’s rage—the tempest wild 
To bow thy head—and bend thy fragile form. 
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When thy poor spirit from this earth had flown, 
No pious hand was there thy lids to close ; 

No lips to breathe a prayer to Mercy’s throne, 
Thy sins to pardon, and to heal thy woes. 


Yes! there was One! the mighty and the Great, 
Whose hand was there, Omnipotent to save ; 
One, who will feel and pity thy sad fate, 
And raise thee spotless from thy lonely grave. 


Ah! what dread truths do these sad scenes disclose, 
Here Beauty, Strength, and Youth’s elastic tread, 
And Pride, and Pomp, and Power, alike repose, 
Prostrate and viel: in their dreary bed. 
This fleeting world was not for Man designed, 
"Tis but the pathway to eternal life, 
Where he may dwell, in happiness enshrined, 
And joy for grief,—and peace—exchange for strife. 


The grave his bed !—curtained in clouds of night, 
He waits the summons from his drear abode! 

Whence called—at last—to realms of love and light, 
He wakes—to meet his Maker and his God! 





SIR RORY HEARTY, OF HEARTY HALL. 
By S. D. 


Cuapter II. 


“ [ve caught it!” exclaimed Dr. Textum in exultation. 

“ Caught what? what is it?” asked Sir Rory hastily. 

Dr. Textum put on his wig with a knowing air, drew near to 
Sir Rory, and raising himself on the tips of his toes,—for he 
was so little that even when Sir Rory was sitting the doctor 
couldn’t reach his face,—whispered under his friend’s ear the 
words ‘‘ Get married ! ” ' 
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Sir Rory started. He had perfectly heard the words, but 
he could not help exclaiming in his surprise, ‘‘ Eh? what did 


9% 


you say 3 

‘“‘Get married!” repeated Dr. Textum, in a loud tone, 
striking both his fists on the table by way of emphasis. 

‘* Who to?” exclaimed Sir Rory. 

The doctor sat down, looked reflectively at the carpet for a 
moment, then started up, threw his wig into the fire, and ex- 
claimed: ‘* The widow Merry!” 

“Kh?” cried Sir Rory. 

‘* Marry the widow Merry!” repeated the doctor, hastily 
running off to rescue his wig. 

‘* By G—d!” bawled Sir Rory, who thumped at his forehead, 
started up, snatched up his hat and stick and bounced out of 
the room and into his carriage. 

‘“* Where to, sir?” enquired the footman, touching his hat. 

‘¢ Widow Merry’s,” panted Sir Rory. 

Up jumped the servant, off went the horses, and away went 
Sir Rory, who in a few minutes found himself mounting, three 
at atime, the stairs of the country house, where resided his 
friend, the pretty little widow. Sir Rory burst into the room, 
and was welcomed with a merry little laugh from the merry 
little widow, who shook hands with him with the most enchant- 
ing frankness. 

Poor Sir Rory sank intoa seat, and wiped his forehead, 
gazing all the time at the pretty, bustling, smiling, good- 
natured, happy-faced, little widow. 

*¢ Will you be Lady Hearty of Hearty-Hall?” asked Sir 
Rory, suddenly jumping up, and running to her. 

The pretty little widow gave a pretty little scream, and 
opened her pretty little blue eyes. 

“Will you be Lady Hearty of Hearty-Hall?” again ex- 
claimed Sir Rory in his softest tones. ‘‘ Do, now! there’s a 
dear!” And Sir Rory ventured to salute her just once. 
How, we shall not say. Still the widow was silent, and looked 
blushingly upon the carpet, seeming as if she was trying to 
faint, but could not for joy. 

‘Do say yes!” pursued Sir Rory coaxingly. . 

And the widow did say “ Yes!” Yes, that she did, though 
it was in a very faint tone. And, in reality, she was not 
very much surprised either, but somehow,—for ladies are very 
sharp that way,—she had rather expected it. But if she was 
glad, what was Sir Rory? His conduct was, indeed, very 
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extraordinary. He caught her in his arms, and gave ‘her six 
or eight kisses before she could vet loose! And when she did 
get loose, perceiving that she only gave a very faint. scream, 
Sir Rory made up the dozen, and rushed down stairs, out of 
the house, and into his carriage in such an eestacy of joy that 
he left behind his wig, hat and stick, and was _ perfectly 
deaf to the query of his servant, as to where he wished to go 
next, _Ashis master could not express his will, the servant took 
the matter into his own hands, and consulted his own peculiar 
inclination by driving straight home to the Hall. 

How Sir Rory got into his library he never knew, but after 
the lapse of a quarter of an hour, finding himself seated in his 
easy chair, he then discovered that he was minus his wig. 
After perfectly satisfying himself, by means of a strict exami- 
nation of his head and his heels, that the former member was 
uppermost, Sir Rory proceeded down stairs with the view of 
questioning his servant as to what had become of his wig. 
But as the worthy gentleman passed one of the rooms on the 
ground-floor, he was rather surprised at hearing a loud talking 
inside. So, pushing open the door, Sir Rory marched two 
yards into the apartment, and then stood quite still with sur- 
prise and anger, And wellhe might! ‘the room was half 
full of men, whom he recognised as the wretched tenants of 
Squires Squeezeum and Grinder. These two worthies and 
Mr. Richard Snap forthwith emerged from the group and con- 
fronted Sir Rory with looks of malicious triumph, For Sir 
Rory looked flushed and angry. His dress was disordered and 
his wig was gone. 

‘My poor uncle!” faltered Mr. Richard Snap, putting his 
handkerchief to his eyes, 

‘Poor man! without his wig!” sighed Squire Squeezeum. 
_.“ It’s a dreadful sight ! Only look at the poor man! What 
an awful thing is a benighted intellect!” ejaculated Squire 
Grinder, 

_.% To think I should be forced to this at last!” sobbed Mr. 
Richard Sna 


'°? 


“Tt can’t : helped! It’s your dooty, my dear fellow! 
observed Squire Squeezeum. 
“‘ Dooty must be done, however painful to the feelings?” 
remarked Squire Grinder. 
_ All this time Sir Rory had stood petrified with astonishment, 
but he now sprang forward, and, merely uttering an emphatic 
ejaculation of “‘ Scoundrel!” forthwith collared his loving 
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nephew. Mr. Richard Snap, instantly putting a stop on the 
further outpouring of his afflicted feelings, bawled out most 
lustily for help. 

‘Help! help! a madman !” screamed Squires Squeezeum 
and Grinder in chorus. 

“Help! help!” echoed all the company, rushing, in a 
body upon Sir Rory. 

‘“* Hooray! hooray! hooray!” bawled a huudred “voices 
just outside the door. 

The squires listened: the trampling of feet was heard, and 
the next moment all the villagers, headed by Jimmy Hodge, 
Ralph Hatchet, Billy Black, and Tom Sawyer, burst into 
the room. 

“Hooray!” here’s the blessed old Master,” bawled out 
Jimmy Hodge. 

‘“‘ Hearty for ever !” vociferated Ralph Hatchet. 

‘‘ Hooray!” shouted Billy Black, and Tom Sawyer. 

‘Down with the old skin-flints!” cried all the rest of the 
crowd. 

‘‘Kermission of lunerey! eh!” cried Hodge, who by the 
bye, had not the slightest idea what that meant.—‘t We'll 
kermission of lunerey you!” 

The squires and their adherents did not wait to see what 
was intended by this awful threat, for the windows were 
thrown open in a twinkling, and all the intruders scrambled 
out in such a surprising hurry, that tne floor was left covered 
with hats, and Hodge’s associates were too late to catch any- 
thing but three men and the same number of coat tails. The 
crowd therefore proceeded heartily to beat the three prisoners, 
till the unfortunate captives were rescued by Sir Rory. After 
this, Hodge and his companions gathered up all the trophies, 
—to wit, thirteen hats, and three coat tails, and carried them 
out in great glee with the intention of making a great bonfire 
with them. This enjoyment, however, was postponed, by 
common consent, till they had first chased*Mr.’ Richard, Snap, 
the two squires, and all of their confederates to the distance 
of two miles. Upon their return, the villagers enjoyed their 
bonfire, and they enjoyed something else too, which had been 
sent down from the Hall, at the conclusion of which, they 
unanimously declared, that it had been long since they had 
enjoyed so happy a day, 

Yes! and in a fortnight from that time, Hearty Hall 
received a mistress in the person of Lady Hearty, late the 
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widow Merry. A capital little wife she made too, and a 
happy man was fine Sir Rory Hearty. And from that time 
forward, Sir Rory had the pleasure of snapping his fingers at 
Squires Squeezeum and Grinder, who could never again muster 
. sufficient courage to disturb his peace with a Commission 
of Lunacy. 





FINE ARTS. 


Tuts period of the year is by far the most important of any 
others to the editorial department of the fine Arts, and calls 
into activity the critical pen by demands from many quarters 
where exhibitions of Art are on view. The British Institution 
in Pall Mall, is now closed for the season, having given its 
two annual soirées to the patrons and exhibitors collectively ; 
—a plan reflecting much credit on the directors, as the in- 
tention is a good one, that of assembling the patrons and the 
artists. It may perhapsas a matter of right be doubtful how 
far artists should consider themselves justly entitled to be 
present at the private view of this Institution, as the gallery 
is mainly supported by the aristocracy, headed by Her Majesty, 
and except for the auxiliary shillings taken at the doors, may 
be regarded as a private gallery. However, the invitations 
to the two evening exhibitions :alluded to above, may be 
intended as some compensation to the exhibitors for not being 
invited to the private view. 

A private view of an exhibition is a custom which in our 
minds would be ‘more honoured in the breach than the observ- 
ance,” but as the custom has been attended to ever since Art 
has found a footing in this country, it may not be altogether 
desirable to abolish it, it being considered as a compliment to 
the patrons and lovers of the Fine Arts; it also forms a 
public ground upon which the artist may hear refined criticisms 
passed upon his works, by men of the most exalted intellect ; 
and there is also a great chance of artists being introduced to 
parties who may benefit them, both by their society and their 
wealth. 
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‘Whatever may be the advantages of this arrangement for 
private views, we contend that all exhibitors should be 
invited to them. Why should the members of the Royal 
Academy,—accommodated at a great annual expense to the 
public in the gallery at Trafalgar Square—presume to exclude 
their exhibitors from the private view? Why did the Royal 
Commissioners of Fine Arts exclude the historical painters, 
who had contributed works to the National Exhibition in 
Westminster Hall? and moreover, make them pay to see 
their own pictures! Why do the members of the Society of 
British Artists exclude their exhibitors from their private 
view? The answer is, that the Academy has set the pernicious 
example years ayo, to collect on one point all the talent and 
rank of the Kingdom, and to pay court to it with a view to 
the disposal of their own works, and to furnish a rich intellect- 
ual banquet to their visiters, which banquet is, for the most 
= prepared by the excluded artists : we do hope that before 
ong, some reform in this respect may take place. ‘The young 
party in the Academy has urged some changes in the arrange- 
ments of that body already, and it is to be hoped that in time, 
private views may either be entirely abolished, or if there be 
any particular advantages to be derived from them, that all 
artists who contribute works to the exhibitions may be equally 
entitled to participate in the benefits ; but we are so loyally 
disposed as to feel beyond doubt, that a day should be set 
apart at any time, whenever Royalty should signify its wish 
to view any exhibition. 

This consideration of the subject of private views leads us 
to approve of the arrangements made by the artists who man- 
age the affairs of the Free Exhibition of Modern Art; not 
that they followed a bad example, and besides, had two private 
views, but that they liberally allowed their exhibitors not only 
to attend, but to invite such friends as they thought desirable 
should be at the private views. This feeling, with others of 
an equally liberal character, will, we hope, show the profession 
that it is-possible to have an_ exhibition conducted upon plans 

which are diametrically opposed to the petty, narrow views of 
those men who would convert public Institutions into places 
where, by meanness, and trickery, a few paltry extra guineas 
may be acquired. 
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Roya. AcADEMY. 


This year, report—which was as usual rife with the praises 
of the expected exhibition at the Royal Academy—has been 
in a great degree justified by the result, the exhibition of this 
year being considerably above the average, as indeed it ought 
to be, when we know that a great quantity of very talented 
works have been inadmissible— no doubt upon the comfortable 
plea of want of room! Among other names, we have heard 
of works by Messrs. Jenkins, Alexander Johnson, Goodall, 
Ansdell, Le Jeune, &c., &c.; all of them artists whose con- 
tributions would do. honour to any exhibition of Art. 

A second visit tothe exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
confirms us in our opinion of the superiority of this one over 
those of the previous years. Although the senior members of 
this body are not in great strength, yet the deficiency is amply 
compensated by the talent of its junior members, all of whom 
are indebted to the opportunities afforded them by the Society 
of British Artists for the first public impression produced by 
their works. Had it not been for the exclusive possession of 
the royal countenance, and the funds raised by royal and aris- 
tocratic patronage, the Royal Academy would this year have 
been supported by Messrs. Reinagle, Ward, Chalon, Etty, 
Landseer, and Maclise; while the Society of British Artists 
would have had their exhibitions graced by the works of 
Stanfield, Roberts, Lee, Creswick, Hart, Webster, Frith, 
Poole, C. Landseer, Herbert, Knight, and Elmore, all of 
whom have been attracted from the Society of British Artists. 
It is to be hoped that by these means some reformation may 
be wrought in the conduct of the Royal Academy towards their 
brethren, the exhibitors, who are treated with the greatest 
disrespect in everything that concerns them and the Royal 
Academy. . 

In a collection containing 1474 works of Art, we cannot do 
more than notice the most attractive of these works in each 
room. In the great room there are 27] pictures, between 
sixty and seventy of which are portraits ; in this department, 
Mr. J. Watson Gordon is conspicuous for talent. 

71. Portrait of Sir William Newbiggin, M.D., one of the 
finest portraits in the exhibition, simple in its treatment, quiet 
in expression, and altogether a masterly production. 


Messrs. Pickersgill, R.A., J, P. Knight, R.A., B. R. 
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Faulkner, J. C. Horsley, F. Grant, F. Sayer, J. G. Middleton, 
R. Rothwell, T. F. Dicksee, and other portrait painters of 
celebrity contribute works. 

117. “ Mrs. Farquharson,” by F. Grant, isone of most 
attraction. 

223. ‘‘ Mrs. Charles Lamb,” is also a beautiful picture. 

218. “ James Bentley, Esq.,” a fine whole length portrait, 
by Mr. Knight, R.A. 

Of the figure subjects, two, Nos. 8 and 18, illustrations to a 
poem called ‘‘ Bereavement,” painted by Mr. Eddis, are very 
charming, and have much tender sentiment. 

11. “ Cardinal Wolsey,” by Mr. Cope. R.A. elect, has some 
excellent parts. The attitude, figure, and expression of the 
Cardinal are extremely happy ; but we feel that the subject 
does not so exactly suit Mr. Cope’s powers as many others 
which in previous years we have admired. A gratifying 
circumstance is announced with the title of the picture, that 
it is painted for His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 

20. By Mr. M‘Innes,‘* A Sum mer’s Afternoon on the Lido, 
near Venice.” A fresh picture, vividly pourtraying the comfort 
of an Italian pic nic, carefully executed throughout, and 
harmoniously coloured. 

35. “ Flora and Zephyrus,” by G. Patten, a poetical 
composition, pretty in colour, but appearing too much ela- 
borated for the size of the figures. 

36. “The Vintage,” South of France. An interesting 
picture, by Mr. Uwins, R.A.; but the figures sentimentalised 
out of character, unless field labourers in the south of France 
are more refined than those of the country about the capital. 

47. “A Young Goatherd of the Campagna of Rome,” 
by Mr. P. Williams, one of the best small pictures by this well 
known artist. 

49. ** Fruit,” by R. Clot hier, treading close upon G. Lance, 
in power; the colour of the gold is too brown, which injures 
the general effect. 

62. ‘ Queen Margaret of Anjou, and the Robber of Hex- 
ham,” Mr. C. Landseer, R.A., painted with the facility and 
purity of colour, characteristic of Mr. Landseer’s works. 
Margaret’s head would have been improved, and more true to 
history if it had been more dignified; the background has a 
somewhat theatrical appearance. 
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G6. ** The Harvest Field,” Mr. W. F. Whittington, R.A. 
acharming picture, clear in colour, the textures well discri- 
minated, and the whole natural in effect. 

77. ‘ St. John the Baptist reproving Herod.” This picture 
adds to Mr. Herbert’s reputation—the composition is simple 
—the attitudes simple—the expression just and dignified. 
Herod’s head especially is natural, expressing a consciousness 
of the justice of St. John’s reproof; the furniture and archi- 
tecture are most judiciously chosen, and the scale of colour 
high but not rude; this would suit admirably for Fresco 
painting. Of the figure subjects, this picture is the highest in 
sentiment of all in the present collection and elicits deserved 
praises. 

78. ‘* Chivalry in the time of Henry VIII.,” an oil picture 
after the fresco, exhibited by Mr. Maclise, in Westminster 
Hall, three years since. It has all Mr. Maclise’s excellencies 
and defects; it is chalky in effect, polished all over, textures 
all alike, and not appealing to the feelings of the present day ; 
but drawn with great power, and executed with amazing 
facility. 

85. ‘Sketch of My Father,” by Mr. Edwin Landseer, 
R.A. : one of the very best heads in the exhibition; the cha- 
racter excellent, the colour exquisite—here is all that an artist 
could wish for. 

22. “* An Italian Peasant Family Prisoners with Banditti,” 
by Mr. Eastlake, R.A. The great charm of this work is its 
colour and effect: the character is refined away, and the forms 
too, soft asif painted in wax, and melted together by heat. 

111. * John Foster, Esq., in the character of Kitely,” by 
Mr. Maclise, R.A.; a small picture elaborately painted, but 
crude in colour. 

135. * The internal economy of Do-the-boys Hall,” by Mr. 
Webster, R.B.: a small picture with the variety of character 
this artist always introduces. Mrs. Squeersis the most con- 
spicuous figure, and Wackford, Jun. is tyrannising over the 
unhappy Smike—an interesting treatment of this stinging 
satire. 

144. “ The Foray,” by Mr. A. Cooper, R.A. ; a picture in 
Mr. Cooper’s accustomed style ; full of interest, and beautifully 
ainted ; far better than 58, “Ariadne,” which is a nudity, 

ill drawn. 
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148. “ Luncheon.” 149. ‘Country Courtship,” good pic- 
tures by Mr. Duke, and Mr. Clater. 

157. ‘* Lady Jane Grey,” by Mr. Leslie, R.A, An intel- 
lectual head, and a dignified figure worthy of the historical 
character ; the back-ground appears black and heavy. 

162. ‘ The Shell,” by the same artist, a well-painted group 
of portraits, and the incident of the shell eatlt thought of. 
The expression of surprise and listening in the child’s face 
very successful. 

160. “The Butt,” by Mr. Mulready, R.A. Praise has 
been lavished on this picture, which is not equal to Mr. Web- 
ster’s boys, but the colour is marvellously fine, as colour, 
although quite different to any article of clothing ever worn by 
town or country boys, both in colour and texture. The sub- 
ject though vulgar, has been happily treated, but the poor butt 
appears to profit little by the experiment. 

164. ** The Doubtful Document,” by Mr. Lear, very clever 
but very foreign. 

173. ‘“* Country Cousins,” by Mr. Redgrave, A., painted 
for Mr. Vernon’s collection, an interesting subject, elaborately 
painted, and the character well preserved: a sweet little boy, 
his sister, and mother, all enlist our sympathies: onthe other 
hand, the purse-proud relations are depicted with a sly touch 
of satire; the nonchalance of the old man is excellent. 

176. “A Rubber,” by Mr. Webster, R.A. This beautiful 
picture requires no schooling to understand—no mock senti- 
mentality destroys the truth of nature-—but without coarseness, 
Mr. Webster tells his story to perfection : the triumphant look 
of one player watching his partner about to play—the puzzled 
countenance of the inexperienced opponent, and the angry 
expression of him who is to lose, are all excellent. 

188. “ A Group of Captives,” by Mr, Etty, R.A.; mere 
patches of colour, occupying the place of better works. 

19]. “Henrietta Maria and the Prince of Wales assisting 
at the toilette of Madle. Montpensier,” by Mr. C. Landseer, 
R.A.: much clever painting bestowed upon an unworthy 
subject. 

208. “Alexander and Diogenes,” by E. Landseer, R.A. 
The comic history of Greece represented by dogs—they are 
wonderfully painted—such as no other artist can equal; but 
the cause of high Art would not be advanced by an Art-Union 
prizeholder giving a great sum for this picture. 
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225. “Fruit, by Mr. Lance. This exquisite picture is 
placed on the floor, to make way for such sketches as 215. 
“Aaron,”gby Mr. Etty, and 188. “ Captives” by the same ! 

229. “ An old cover Hack,” one of Mr. Landseer’s best 
poems the drawing is masterly, the colour beautiful. The 

orse and dogs have evidently had a hard run. 

234. “A Lacemaker,” by Mrs. Carpenter: a charming 

icture. 

235. ‘* Incident in the life of Napoleon,” by Sir W. Allan, 
R.A’; illustrating the daring of two English sailors, and the 
generosity of Napoleon. The story well told, with Sir W. 
Allan’s usual ee 

240. “ L’Allegro,” and 262. “Il penseroso,” companion 
pictures by Mr. mm The first is pretty, but upon a borrowed 
style—that of the late T. Stothard. 262 is a fine picture, and 
is treated with much originality of thought. 

In Landscape, Messrs. Cooper, Lee, and Stanfield are, as 
usual, pre-eminent. Mr. Stanfield’s “‘ Amalfi ” is a very large 
picture, and one on which he has concentrated his strength : 
the scenery is romantic and bold to an extreme; picturesque 
buildings are adapted to the ravines and crags; a fine sea, 
with complicated forms, aids the general effect. The colour is 
beautiful, and the atmospheric effect admirably manaced. 

9. “Sunset,” by Mr. S. Cooper, R.A., is an exquisite 

icture. 

19. “* The Greenwood Stream,” by Mr. Creswick,A. a scene 
as true to nature as the canvas could give it. The same applies 
to 57. “* Summer time,” by the same artist. 

125. “The Gravel Pit,” an unaffected quiet study from 
nature, by Mr. Mulready, R.A. 

150. “* View near Penshurst, Kent,” by Mr. Lee, R.A. ; 
also 88. “ The Broken Bridge: these are both excellent pic- 
tures; the latter especially, has great truth of colour, fine 
feeling for nature, and a precision and mastery of the pencil, 
quite astonishing. 

252. “‘ Chancel of the Collegiate Church of St. Paul;” a 
very fine work by Mr. Roberts, R.A., and worthy of its des- 
tination—the Vernon collection for the nation. 

Of the untitled artists, many very good works are in this 
room; the best of which, are 12. ‘“‘ Mont Blanc,” by Mr. G. 
A. Fripp; a large picture of this fine scene, painted with 
great power. 
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34. ‘“‘Showery Weather,” by Mr. Percy ; but it is placed 
too high to be examined properly. The effect is good. 

86. ** At Ambleside,” by W. Stanfield, Jun. A clever 
picture by this young artist. 

91. ‘* Naworth Castle,” by Mr. J. Blacklock; a fine and 
highly finished picture. 

95. “* A Summer Day,” by Mr. Elen: one of his prettiest 
pictures. 

127. “‘Scheveling Beach—low water,” by Mr. S. Wathis : 
a very clever work. 

147. ‘ Scheveling,” also, by Mr. E. W. Cook. This pic- 
ture and 174. ‘* Dutch Yachting on the Zuyder Zee,” are both 
excellent marine pictures, but are sacrificed by being hung 
below the line. 

176. * A Forest Pond,” by J. Stark, and 226. “A Water 
Mill ;” two pictures, of which the great charm is truth to 
nature, which might be expected from an artist educated in a 
school of Art founded on a constant and zealous study of nature. 

231. “*The Shepherd’s Boy returning from the Fells, 
Amb leside,” by A W. Williams, appears to be a good picture, 
if a well-managed effect be combined with proper finish ; but 
the picture is not well placed. 

This room appears to be the great focus of talent, as, with 


few exceptions, the line is occupied by the choicest works of 
the Academicians. 


MippLe Room. 


In this room there are about 50 portraits, of which 283. 
“Portrait of the Earl of Sefton,” by Mr. Westcott is very 
talented. 

322. * The Right Honourable Lord John Hay,” a portrait 
in naval costume, by Mr. Watcon Gordon, a very fine portrait 
both in drawing and colouring. 

324. “* Lady Louisa Cavendish,” by Mr. J. Lucas, an ex- 
ceedingly interesting portrait, gracefully composed. 

336. ‘* Portrait of Lady Charlotte Guest,” by Mr. R. 
Buckner, elegant and lady-like. 

357. A curious portrait of ‘“‘ Mrs. Charles Dickens,” by 
Mr. Maclise, hard and confused in effect. 

365. ‘* Viscountess Pollington, her son, and sister,” one of 
Mr. Grant’s beautiful groups, animated in expression, and well 
composed and coloured. 
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384. A very sweet portrait of ‘ Lady Anne Charteris,” 
by Mr. J. R. Swinton. 

432. ‘ Lady Jones,” by Mr. W. Carpenter, a fine portrait. 

441. “ Equestrian portrait of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart., by 
Mr. Grant. With this fine picture, we close our notice of 
portraits. 

279. ‘*Idleness,” by Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, talented, but 
not worthy the painter of the “‘ Burial of Harold.” 

282. “The death-bed of Robert, King of Naples,” sur- 
named ‘‘ the good and wise,” by Mr. Elmore, the action rather 
artificial, the flesh well coloured, and the picture one evidencing 
great improvement. 

297. “Sir Richard Sutton’s Hounds,” by Mr. Grant, a 
picture full of hunters, horses, and dogs, the likenesses 
excellent. 

308. ** The landing of the Primitive Puritans or Pilgrim 
Fathers, on the coast of America, 1620,” by Mr. C. Lucy. 
This picture is a sequel to that of “‘ the departure of the Pil- 
grim Fathers,” now engraving. It has great delicacy of 
colour, a pure and high tone of feeling, and a careful study of 
character. 

321. “The Peninsular Heroes,” by Mr. Knight, R.A., 
interesting to the relations of the heroes. 

336. Euphrosyne,” by Mr. W. E. Frost, this classical 
composition is elaborated in every line ; the action is graceful 
and easy, the drawing very careful in its details, and the 
colour beautiful. 

358. “‘ Meditation,” by Mr. Hart, R.A. Had this picture 
been placed above the line, to make way for some more studied 
and finished work, it would have been better for the acada- 
mecian, the academy, and some unfortunate artist, whose more 
claborated picture has been displaced by this slight production. 

377. “ Incident in the life of the Duke of Wellington,” by 
Sir W. Allan, R.A. This picture is in the usual style of this 
artist, and requires no lengthened notice. It is evidently in- 
tended as a pendant to that of Napoleon in the great room. 

378. ** Ascene on the Carrara Mountains,” another of those 
brilliant pictures by Mr. M‘Innes, the action of the figures 
and animals is good: there is a fine block of marble just on the 
move for some Canova or Thorwalsden. 

305. * An old Woman accused of having bewitched a 
peasant Girl, temp. James I.,” by Mr. Frith. This very fine 
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picture, has not a particle of German manner to recommend 
it, neither is it French nor Italian, nor has the artist troubled 
himself about any style, or any school beyond that of Nature. 
With a fine perception of colour, and apt choice of light and 
shade, he has told the story most forcibly, bringing home to 
our feelings, the insults and injuries formerly sustained by the 
poor, especially if they attained a great age, —a state of feeling 
not yet quite passed away, even in these enlightened times. 
A venerable old woman is dragged by a thorough-bred Dog- 
berry before the Justice, accused of bewitching a pretty but 
pallid girl; the charge is supported principally by a black cat, 
seized upon by another official, and held up in triumph over 
the poor old woman’s head. Should she escape conviction on 
this charge, there is another ready to be brought forward by a 
mother, waiting in the hall, with an emaciated child in her 
arms. [From the recurrence of three heads, in a three-quarter 
view of the face, and some likeness to be traced between them, 
it would appear, that the buxom middle-aged woman is appeal- 
ing to the Justice on her mother’s behalf. The young man, 
a falconer, seems to be the grand-son of the supposed witch, 
and is also abont to protest against such injustice. From the 
intellectual countenance of the Justice, we may infer, that he 
sees through the absurdity, and will dismiss the charge. 
Every head has been thoroughly studied, and the character 
admirably expressed. ‘This artist is forming a school which 
will counteract the evil effects of affectation, under which the 
English art is at present suffering. 

403. “* A random Shot,” a simple, but painful incident, 
pourtrayed with the accustomed skill of Mr. E. Landseer, R.A. 

416. ‘* Highgate Fields during the great fire of London in 
1666,” by Mr. E. M. Ward. This is a picture of great 
power, and invention, but the composition appears in two 
halves. It will repay the spectator for a careful examination. 
The groups of burnt-out actors and actresses in the left-hand 
corner, has much of the genuine humour of Hogarth, while 
their frivolity of manner, and the nature of their occupations 
contrast forcibly with the prevailing horror, and the condemn- 
atory expression of the Puritan. The incident of the child, 
restored to its parents, is happily introduced; the whole 
picture is carefully finished. 

440. “‘ Arlite, a peasant girl of Falaise, first discovered by 
Duke Robert Le Diable,” by Mr. Poole. There is much in 
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this picture that shows great talent.. From the treatment of 
the subject, beauty of form would appear to have been the 
object of the artist. Arlite, although pretty enough for her 
reputation, might have been more beautiful; the colour is 
singular, and requires time, or management, to reduce into 
masses, | 

291. ‘A scene in landscape, in North Devon,” by. Mr. 
Wittington,, R.A. demands notice from its freshness and truth. 

314. ‘* Home by the Sands,” by Mr. Creswick, A., who, in 
this, and another picture in the next room, has added an 
agreeable feature to his practice ; the colour is charming. 

322. ** Mount St. Michael,” by Mr. Roberts, R.A. This 
everlasting subject has called forth successfully the powers of 
this celebrated artist. 

347. * Mill on the river Oguir, North Wales,” by Mr. 
Lee, R.A., a charming subject. 

383. “A Summer morning,” the joint production of Messrs. 
Lee and Cooper, R.A, and A. The peculiar beauties of each 
artists’ style, are here harmoniously blended. The most suc- 
cessful union of different artists painting we have ever seen. 

436. * Looking Out,” by Mr. Hollins, a marine view with 
large figures; sure to attract notice by the extraordinary 
composition. 

447, Caius Marius in the ruins of Carthage,” by Mr. 
Danby, a fine classical subject, with a rich sunset. 





